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"When 4,000,000 persons residing in houses, some of 
which are built without due regard to Sanitary arrange- 
ments, and so crowded together as is the case in the 
metropolitan area, very careful attention and a syste- 
matic inspection as to the sanitary condition of the 
dwellings of both the poor and the rich and their 
surroundings are imperative, which, if neglected, must 
eventually bring in their train the usual results of 
Kymotic disease and death. 

Public attention has been recently directed to the 
subject, and the question of appointing additional 
Sanitary Inspectors is at the present time prominently 
before the vestries, district boards, and urban sanitary 
authorities; therefore it is an opportune occasion for 
the appearance of the Second Edition of this work. 

A few days ago a deputation from the Lord Mayor's 
Mansion House Committee on "Workmen's Dwellings 
waited upon the President of the Local Government 
Board, Sir Charles Dilke ; during the interview the 
President stated amongst other matters that, " it has 
been said here to-day that there are not enough In- 
spectors in London appointed by these local bodies, 
and one of the speakers — Lord Claud Hamilton, I 
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think — mentioned Whitecliapel as being a flagrant 
case. Well, Whitechapel is not much worse than 



mt 



others. I have had a return of Inspectors and their 
salaries, and in Whitechapel I find they have two 
inspectors to 71,000 people, and I am bound to sai 
the inspection is well done as compared with Lomh 
generally. But Bertnondsey has only one inspector to 
86,000 people, and St. Mary, Newington (which is in 
a very poor district indeed), has only two to 107,000 ; 
so that Whitechapel is by no means the worst case. 
No doubt, generally speaking, the staff throughout 
London is hardly sufficient to carry out the inspection 
which is required by law. But there, again, the Secre- 
tary of State will tell us that he sees his way to a 
reformation of those bodies, which would cause the law 
to be better acted upon." 

These facts go far to show that in London there 
only about two-thirds of the Sanitary Inspectors em- 
ployed that are really required. 

There are three important items in connection with 
Sanitary Inspectors before the public mind at the 
present time. 

1st. Have we a sufficient number of Inspectors to 
carry out the Sanitary Laws? 

2nd. Do the Inspectors that we already have, receive 
from the Local Government Board sufficient advice, 
supervision, and assistance to promote reasonable 
efficiency, as evinced by other public departments, viz. 
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Post-office, Parcels, Telegraphs, Merchant Shipping, 
Police, and Excise ? 

3rd. Are the appointments on a basis calculated 
to permit of a free and independent discharge of the 
duties ? 

One of the aims of this work is to promote a higher 
state of efficiency. It has been prepared not only for 
the recently appointed Inspectors, but also for those of 
longer experience. It will also have some interest as 
a brief and condensed resume of sanitary subjects for 
the Medical Officer of Health, as the superior officer in 
all sanitary departments. 

To members of vestries, district boards, corpora- 
tions, and local boards, it will be of assistance for 
handy reference, as these gentlemen are in the position 
of "Honorary Inspectors" under the Sanitary Act, 
1866, s. 20, and might reasonably be expected to have 
some acquaintauce with the duties. 

By carefully omitting all extraneous matter, the 
Author has endeavoured to provide a small book at 
once applicable for the Inspector's office and the Police 
Court cases in which he may be engaged. 

The main part of this work remains unaltered since 
the First Edition. Additional Chapters have been 
inserted on the "Metropolitan Inspectors' Digest of 
the Sanitary Acts," also " Country Inspectors' Digest 
of the Public Health Acts " and " Inspection of 
Lodging-houses." 
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Much of the Inspectors' time having to be devoted 
to the purchasing of samples under the provisions of 
the Food and Drugs Act, it has been thought 
important to insert the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Amendment Act, 1879. Should this work meet with 
the success accorded to the First Edition, and these 
pages be the means of promoting increased efficiency 
and sanitary activity, with its resultants — health, 
happiness, and prosperity to the numerous subjects 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen — it will 
reward, 

Yours sincerely, 

The Author. 

London, 

April, 1884. 
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In presenting this small work to the numerous Sani- 
tary Inspectors and those persons interested in the 
welfare of Sanitary Officials, the Author desires to 
explain that this is not, nor does it pretend to he, a, 
scientific work, but simply a practical guide to the 
daily labours of Sanitary Inspectors; and having ou 
many occasions been applied to for information, 
especially by Inspectors newly appointed, and also 
considering that since the passing of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, there has not been a work of this descrip- 
tion published, the present time was considered oppor- 
tune for its appearance; and although it will be of 
most service to Inspectors newly appointed, many of 
the hints contained may be found to be of especial 
yalue to Inspectors of larger experience. 

Yours truly, 

Joseph 

Birmingham, 

December, 1877. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Sanitary Science and Sanitary Legislation have made 
rapid progress during the last few years, and in propor- 
tion to that progress the inspection of nuisances has 
become a work of much greater importance than here- 
tofore ; higher salaries are offered and better men are 
sought for. It is therefore essential that the inspector 
should keep his eyes and cars open to those matters 
specially connected with bis numerous duties. 

The information required may be divided into two 
classes : the theoretical and the practical. The latter 
class is the one to which this work is more especially 
devoted. The success of an inspector does not depend 
so much upou the technical knowledge he may possess 
upon a given subject, as upon a general knowledge of 
the various subjects mentioned in this workj hut 
mostly does his success depend upon his general dispo- 
sition, his cool, persuasive, but firm and determined 
manner, and his activity and general business tact. It 
is indiscreet on the part of an inspector when newly 
appointed to launch into too much, or too many kinds 




of work, as though to revolution: 
a few months. 

The work, to be done effectually, must be proceed* 
with very cautiously at first, and after a little 
press on quicker, as occasion may require, but at all 
times exercising great care. It should also be borne 
in mind that he who gets the most work accomplished 
with the least prosecutions attains his object in the 
easiest and most advantageous manner. As to sum- 
moning persons before the magistrates, a good deal of 
discretion is in the hands of the inspector, inasmuch 
it will be a part of his duty to report to the commit 
the non-observance of a notice, or the breach of a bi 
law, or the committing of an offence under the Public- 
Health Acts, and on the information thus laid before 
the committee, the groundwork will be formed for pro- 
ceedings before the magistrates. 

The inspector, I think, need scarcely be told to avi 
being drawn into any malicious prosecution 

With a view of placing in the hands of the reader 
information strictly hearing on the duties of sanitary 
inspectors, and to make these pages of as much prac- 
tical value as possible, it has been my desire throughout 
that it should answer as a text-book for the examina- 
tions of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, as the 
reader will no doubt be aware that this worthy institu- 
tion has commenced to grant certificates of competency 
to inspectors upon their passing satisfactorily certain 
examinations. Their efforts in this direction cannot be 
too highly commended, and it is to he hoped that the 
Local Government Board will soon see their way to 
follow the example. The following is a portion of thi 
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circular issued by the Sanitary Institute ; each of the 
subjects mentioned will be treated upou in the various 
chapters throughout the work : — 

" The examinations are open to visitors duly ap- 
pointed (a) by the Loeal Government Board; (fl) the 
Institute of Civil Engineers ; (c) Associations of Medical 
Officers of Health; (d) the Institute of British Archi- 
tects; (e) the Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors; (/) the Institution of Sur- 
veyors. 

"Candidates must furnish to the Couucil of the 
Institute satisfactory testimonials as to personal cha- 
racter; aud give two weeks' notice to the registrar 
previous to presenting themselves for examination, 
stating whether they wish to be examined as surveyors 
or inspectors of nuisances. The fee for the certificate 
must be paid to the registrar, by post offiee order or 
otherwise, at least six days before the day of examina- 
tion. On receipt of the fee a ticket will be forwarded 
admitting to the examination. . 

" Unsuccessful candidates will be allowed to present 
themselves a second time for one fee. The examination 
in each case will be by questions to be answered in 
writing, and by questions of a practical charater to be 
answered vivd voce, to include a competent knowledge 
of the following subjects : — 






"For Inspectors of Nuisances. 

A thorough knowledge of the provisions of the 

Acts respecting nuisances and adulterations. 
A fair knowledge of the principles of ventilation. 




" A knowledge of tbe physical characters of f 
drinking-water, and the ways in which it may h 
polluted. 
" A knowledge of the proper conditions of j 

drainage, as far as it is likely to affect the health 
of the inhabitants, 
** A knowledge of what constitutes nuisances arising 
from smoke, noxious vapours from various 
trades, callings, or manufactures. 
" A fair knowledge of the character of good food, 
such as meat, fish, milk, vegetables, so as to be 
able to recognise any obvious unsoundness. 
" Some knowledge of contagious diseases, and the 
reasons why persons affected by or recovering 
from them should not appear in public. 
" A knowledge of the best methods of disinfection 
and of the removal of cases of infectious disease. 
Methods of inspection, not only of dwellings but 
of markets, slaughter-houses, cow-sheds, bake- 
houses, and oSensive trades. Of scavenging and 
the disposal of refuse." 
Section 189 of the Public Health Act, 1875, makes 
provision for the appointment of the inspector of 
nuisances, and at the discretion of the local authority 
such officers may be appointed, subject to the approval 
of the Local Government Board ; it is, therefore, de- 
sirable that each inspector, whether directly under the 
control of the central board or not, should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the prescribed duties of that body, of 
which the following is a copy:— 



" GENEEAL ORDER (URBAN SANITARY AUTHORI- 
TIES).— March, 1880. 

" Regulations as to Inspectors of Nuisances, 
whose Salaries ake partly repaid out of 
Moneys voted by Parliament. 

" To the several Urban Sanitary Authorities, 
for tke time being, in England and Wales. 
" And to all others whom it may concern. 

" Whereas by a Gcueral Order dated the 11th day 
o£ November, 1872, addressed to 'The several Urban 
Sanitary Authorities in England and Wales constituted 
by the Public Health Act, 1872/ the Local Govern- 
ment Board, acting under the authority conferred upon 
tlicm by section 10 of that Act, prescribed regulations 

kwith respect to the appointment, duties, salary, and 
tenure of office of inspectors of nuisances appointed by 
such authorities, iu all cases where any portion of the 
salary of any such officer was paid out of moneys voted 
by Parliament ; 

" And whereas it is required by section 189 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, that every urban sanitary 
authority shall from time to time appoint an inspector 
of nuisances, and by section 191 of that Act it is. 
enacted that the Local Government Board shall have 
the same powers as it has in the case of a district 
medical officer of a union, with regard to the qualifica- 
tion, appointment, duties, salary, and tenure of office of 
any officer of a local authority, any portion of whose 
salary is paid out of moneys voted by Parliament; 
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" And whereas urban sanitary authorities are loi 
authorities within the meaning of the last-ni 
section : 

"Now therefore, We, the Local Government Boai 
hereby order that the above-cited Order shall not apply 
to any inspector of nuisances appointed or re-appointe 
by any urban sanitary authority after the twenty-fift 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

" And we hereby order as follows with respect to the 
appointment, duties, salary, and tenure of office of 
every inspector of nuisances, any portion of whose 
salary is paid out of moneys voted by Parliament, and 
who may be appointed by any urban sanitary authority 
after the twenty-fifth day of March, one thousai 
eight hundred and eighty, or who, having been ap- 
pointed by such authority under the provisions of i 
above-cited Order, may be re-appointed by them : 
that date. 

" Appointment. 

" Art. 1. A statement shall be submitted to the Lot 
Government Board, in a form to be supplied by them 
showing the population and area of the district of th< 
sanitary authority, together with the salary intended t 
be assigned to the officer, and such other particulars a 
may be prescribed by such form. 

" Provided that where any such statement has b 
submitted to the said Board under the said Order ( 
the eleventh day of November, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two, or under this Order, : 
farther statement under this Article shall be necessai 
unless required by the said Board. 
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"Art. 2. When the approval of the Local Govern- 
lent Board has been given to the proposals contained 
in the statement so suhmitted to them, the sanitary 
mthority shall proceed to the appointment of an in- 
spector of nuisances accordingly. 

" Art. 3. An appointment of an inspector of nuisances 
shall not be made unless an advertisement specifying 
the amount of salary proposed to be assigned, and the 
clay fixed for such appointment, shall have appeared in 
some public newspaper circulating in the district, at 
least seven days before the day so fixed. 

" Art, 4. Every such ofiicer shall be appointed by a 
majority of the members present at a meeting of the 
sanitary authority, and voting on the question. 

"Art. 5. Every appointment shall, within seven days 
after it is made, be reported to the Local Government 
Board by the clerk to the sanitary authority. 

"Art. 6. Upon the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
ice of inspector of nuisances, the sanitary authority 
shall proceed to make a fresh appointment, which shall 
be reported to the Local Government Board as required 
by Art. 5 of this Order : 

" Provided always as follows : — 
" (1.) If the sanitary authority desire to make any 
fresh arrangement with respect to the terms 
of the appointment, they shall, before filling 
up the vacancy, supply the particulars of the 
arrangement to the Local Government Board 
in the manner prescribed by Art. 1 of this 
Order in regard to the first appointment, and 
if the approval of the Local Government 
Board be given, absolutely or with modifica- 
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tions, the sanitary authority shall then procet 
to fill up the vacancy according to the tern 
of the approval so given. 
" (2.) If the vacancy arise from notice given by a 
officer of an intended resignation to take effect 
on a future day, the sanitary authority may 
elect a successor to such officer in conformity 
with the above regulations, at any time sub- 
sequent to such notice. 
" (3.) If the sanitary authority deem it advisable 
that the vacancy should not be filled up forth- 
with, they may appoint a person to act tern 
porarily, subject to the approval of tbe Loce 
Government Board. 
" (4.) In the case of any officer who holds his o 

for a specified time, the sanitary authority 
may provide for the continuance of such 
officer, or appoint his successor, within thret 
calendar months nest before the expiration o 
such term. 

"Art. 7. If in the case of an officer who may have 
been appointed for a specified term, the sanitary autho- 
rity should desire to renew his appointment for : 
further term or otherwise in conformity with the pre 
visions of this Order, and no fresh arrangement shoul 
be proposed with respect to the terms of the appoint- 
ment, it shall not be necessary for that purpose that 
Arts. 1, 2, and 3 of this Order should be complies 
with, but it shall be sufficient if the sanitary authority, 
at a meeting held after notice given at one of their tw 
ordinary meetings next preceding such meeting, pass a 
resolution renewing the appointment accordingly on 
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the expiration of the term for which it was made, aud 
the Local Government Board sanction, such resolution. 
" Art. 8. If any officer be at any time prevented by 
sickness or accident, or other sufficient reason, from 
performing his duties, the sanitary authority may 
appoint a person qualified as aforesaid to act as his 
temporary substitute, and may pay him a reasonable 
compensation for his services ; and it shall not be 
necessary in any such case that Arts. 1, 2, and 3 of this 
Order should be complied with, bnt Arts. & and 5 of 
this Order shall apply in every such case. 

P" Tenure of Office. 
"Art. 9. Every officer shall continue to hold office 
for such period as the sanitary authority may, with the 
approval of the Local Government Board, determine, 
or until he die, or resign, or be removed by such autho- 
rity with the assent of the Local Government Board, 
or by the Local Government Board, or be proved to be 
insane by evidence which that Board shall deem 
sufficient. 

"Art, 10, The sanitary authority may at their dis- 
cretion suspend any officer from the discbarge of his 
duties, and shall in case of every such suspension, forth- 
with report the same, together with the cause thereof, 
to the Local Government Board; and if the Local 
Government Board remove the suspension of such 
officer by the sanitary authority, he shall forthwith 
resume the performance of his duties. 

" Art. 11. Where any change in the duties or salary 
of any officer may be deemed necessary, and he shall 






decline to acquiesce therein, the sanitary authority 
may, with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
but not otherwise, and after six months' notice in 
writing, signed by their clerk, given to such officer, 
determine his office. 

"Art. 12. A person shall not be appointed who doeB 
not agree to give one month's notice previous to resign- 
ing the office, or to forfeit such sum as may be agreed 
upon as liquidated damages. 

" Salary. 

" Art. 13. The sanitary authority shall pay to every 
officer such salary as may be approved by the Local 
Government Board. 

" Provided always, that the sanitary authority, with 
the approval of the Local Government Board, may 
pay to any officer a reasonable compensation on 
account of extraordinary services, or other unforeseen 
or special circumstances connected with his duties or 
the necessities of the district. 

"Art. 14. The salary of every officer shall be payable 
up to the day on which he ceases to hold the office, 
and no longer, subject to any deduction which the 
sanitary authority may be entitled to make in respect 
of Art. IS of this Order; and iu case he shall die 
whilst holding such office, the proportion of salary (if 
any) remaining unpaid at his death shall be paid to his 
personal representatives, 

" Provided that an officer who may be suspended, and 
who may, without the previous removal of such sus- 
pension, resign or be removed under Art. 9 of thia 
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Order, shall not be entitled to any salary from the 
date of such suspension. 

"Art. 15, The salary assigned to every officer shall 
be payable quarterly, according to the usual feast days 
in the year, namely, Lady Day, Midsummer Day, 
Michaelmas Day, and Christmas Day; but the sani- 
tary authority may pay to him at the expiration of 
every calendar month such proportion as they may 
think fit, on account of the salary to which he may 
become entitled at the termination of the quarter. 

"Art. 16. All salaries shall be considered as accruing 
from day to day, and be apportiouable in respect of 
time accordingly, in pursuance of the provisions of 
1 the Apportionment Act, 1870/ 
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I "Art. 17. The following shall be the duties of an 
inspector of nuisances in respect of the district for 
which he is appointed : — 
"(1.) He shall perform, either under the special 
directions of the sanitary authority, or (so 
far as authorized by the sanitary authority) 
under the directions o£ the medical officer of 
health, or in cases where no such directions 
are required, without such directions, all the 
duties specially imposed upon an inspector of 
nuisances by the Public Health Act, 1875, or 
by the Orders of the Local Government 
Board, so far as the same apply to his office. 
*' (2.) He shall attend all meetings of the sanitary 






" (3.) He shall, by inspection of the district, both 
systematically at certain periods, and at 
intervals as occasion may require, keep 
himself informed in respect of the nuisances 
existing therein that require abatement 
under the Public Health Act, 1875. 

" (4.) On receiving notice o£ the existence of any 
nuisance within the district, or of the breach 
of any bye-laws or regulations made by the 
sanitary authority for the suppression of 
nuisances, he shall, as early as practicable, 
visit the spot, and inquire into such alleged 
nuisance or breach of bye-laws or regulations. 

" (5.) He shall report to the sanitary authority any 
noxious or offensive businesses, trades, or 
manufactories established within the district, 
and the breach or non-observance of any 
bye-laws or regulations made in respect of 
the same. 

" (6.) He shall report to the sanitary authority any 
damage done to any works of water supply, 
or other works belonging to them, and also 
any case of wilful or negligent waste of water 
supplied by them, or any fouling by gas v 
filth, or otherwise, of water used for domestic 
purposes. 

" (7.) He shall from time to time, and forthwith 
upon complaint, visit and inspect the shops 
and places kept or used for the sale of 
butchers' meat, poultry, fish, fruit, vege- 
tables, corn, bread, flour, or milk, or as a 
slaughter-house, and examine any animal. 



carcase, meat, poultry, game, flesh, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or milk 
which may be therein ; and in case any such 
article appear to him to he intended for the 
food of man, and to be unfit for such food, 
he shall cause the same to be seized, and 
take such other proceedings as may be neces- 
sary in order to have the same dealt with by 
a justice : provided, that in auy case of 
doubt arising under this clause, he shall 
report the matter to the medical officer of 
health, with the view of obtaining his advice 
thereon. 

?.) He shall, when and as directed by the sanitary 
authority, procure and submit samples of 
food, drink, or drugs suspected to be adul- 
terated, to be analyzed by the analyst 
appointed under "the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875," and upon receiving a 
certificate stating that the articles of food, 
drink, or drugs are adulterated, cause a com- 
plaint to be made, and take the other pro- 
ceedings prescribed by that Act. 

9.) He shall give immediate notice to the medical 
officer of health of the occurrence within the 
district of any contagious, infectious, or 
epidemic disease ; and whenever it appears to 
him that the intervention of such officer is 
necessary in consequence of the existence of 
any nuisance injurious to health, or of any 
overcrowding in a house, he shall forthwith 
inform the medical officer thereof. 
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" (10.) He shall, subject to the directions of the sani- 
tary authority, attend to the instructions c 
the medical officer of health with respect t 
any measures which can he lawfully takei 
by an inspector of nuisances under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, for preventing the 
spread of any eoutagious, infectious, or epi- 
demic disease of a- dangerous character. 
" (11.) He shall enter from day to day, in a book to 
be provided by the sanitary authority, parti- 
culars of his inspections and of the action 
taken by him in the execution of his duties. 
He shall also keep a book or books, to be 
provided by the sanitary authority, so 
arranged as to form, as far as possible, a con- 
tinuous record of the sanitary condition of 
each of the premises in respect of which any 
action ha3 been taken under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and shall keep any other 
systematic records that the sanitary authority 
may require. 

" (1 2.) He shall at all reasonable times, when applied 
to by the medical officer of health, produce 
to him his books, or any of them, and render 
to him such information as he may be able 
to furnish with respect to any matter to 
which the duties of inspector c 
relate, 

" (13.) He shall, if directed by the sanitary authority 
to do so, superintend and see to the due 
execution of all works which may be under- 
taken under their direction for the suppres- 






sion or removal of nuisances within the 
district. 
" (14,) In matters not specifically provided for in this 
Order, he shall observe and execute all the 
lawful orders and directions of the sanitary 
authority, and the Orders of the Local 
Government Board which may be hereafter 
issued applicable to bis office. 

" Given under the Seal of Office of the Local 
Government Board, this Tenth day of 
March, in the year One thousand eight 
hundred and eighty. 

" G. SctATER-BooTH, President. 
"John Lambert, Secretary." 

It must be borne in mind that the subjects bearing 
upon the duties of the sanitary inspector are so nume- 
rous and of so much importance, that to thoroughly 
exhaust each one it would enlarge the book to an 
enormous size, and very much increase the expense of 
the same. It is therefore advisable to introduce such 
matter only as is of the most pressing importance. 

First class works are published on some of the 
subjects separately, to which for further information 
the reader is respectfully referred. For the sanitary 
law relating to the metropolis, see Woolrych's Metro- 
polis Local Management Acts, 1880. For the sani- 
tary law relating to the provinces, see Glen's Public 
Health Act, 1875. 



CHAPTER II. 

METROPOLITAN INSPECTORS : SHORT REFERENCE: 
TO THE SANITARY ACTS AS TO THE DUTIES.- 
ALSO TO THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 



The principal Acts which apply to the metropolis iu 
connection with the duties of the inspector are — 

The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855. 

The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1862. 

The Nuisance Removal Act, 1855. 

The Nuisance Removal Act, 1860. 

The Nuisance Removal Act, 1863. 

The Sanitary Act, 1866. 

The Sanitary Act, 18fi8. 

The Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874. 

The Metropolis Slaughter-house Act, 1874. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Aet, 1875. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amendment Aet 
1879. 

The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, 

It is essential to observe that in the year 1875 tin 
numerous preceding Sanitary Acts were consolidate! 
and amended by the passing of the' Public Health Act 
1875. London, however, was exempted from 
operation. It will thus be seen that outside 
metropolis the 1875 Act is in force, and that 
various Nuisance Removal Acts mentioned above i 
still in force within the metropolitan boundary. 



Extracts from Sanitary Acts. 
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The Pood and Drugs Act, 1875, and Amended Act, 
1879, however, apply to the whole of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. The 1875 Act is known as the prin- 
cipal Act and that of 1879 as the amendment to the 
principal Act. 

Appointment. 

The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855 
section 133, provides for the appointment of inspectors 
of nuisances by the vestries and district boards. 

The Nuisance Removal Amendment Act, 1860, 
section 9, also provides for the appointment of in- 
spectors of nuisances. 

Definition of Nuisances. 

The definition of a nuisance is found in section 8 of 
the Nuisance Removal Act, 1855. It is also further 
amended by section 19 o£ the Sanitary Act, 1866. 
Therefore the word nuisance now reads as denned by 
the 91st section of the Public Health Act, 1875, which 
will be found in Chapter III. of this book, excepting 

I that the words "whether or not members of the same 
family" are omitted for the metropolis. 
N 
wi 






Diseased and Unsound Food. 

Nuisance Removal Amendment Act (26 & 27 Vict. 
c. 117) 1863. 

By the Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874, the 
word "milk" is added to the list mentioned in the 
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following sectioiis. . (See Woohych's Metropolis 
Management Acta, p. 636.) 

As to the detection of unsound meat, see Chaptt 
VII. 

Section 2, Act 1863. 

The medical officer and inspector of nuisances i 
at all reasonable times inspect any animal, carcase, 
meat, poultry, flesh, fish, fruit, vegetables, corn, breat 
flour (or milk) exposed, deposited, or in preparatio 
for sale, and intended for the food of man, and r 
Beize and carry it away, if found unfit for the food c 
man. 

Offensive Trades. 

Under section 2 of the Slaughter-house (Metropoli: 
Act, 1874, any person who establishes anew the trac 
of— 

Blood Boiler, 

Manure Manufacturer, 

Tallow Melter, 

Bone Boiler, 

Soap Boiler, or 

Knacker, 
shall be liable to a penalty of fifty pounds. 



As to the regulation of cow-houses, see section 9 
Metropolis Local Management Act, 1862. As to t 
registration of cowkeepers, dairymen, and purveyors c 
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milk, see section 34, Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1878. The Metropolitan Board of Works are 
the local authority under this Act for the metropolis, 
excepting the city of London. 



Keeping of Pigs. 

No person (within the metropolis) shall keep swine 
in any locality, premises, or place which is unfit for 
the keeping of swine. Penalty for disobeying magis- 
trate's order for removal of swine, ten shillings per 
day. See section 91, Metropolis Local Management 
Act, 1862. 



Cellar Dwellings. 

Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855, section 103. 

Metropolis Local Management Amendment Act, 1862, 

section 62. 

Any cellar let as a dwelling must be seven feet high 
from floor to ceiling. The ceiling must be one foot 
above the level of the footway. It muBt have a fire- 
place, a privy or water-closet, a window nine feet 
superficial and made to open, an ashpit or dustbin, 
and must he properly drained. There must be an area 
three feet wide along the front of such cellar. 



three feet wide alo 
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SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS AMENDMENT ACT. 

42 & 43 Vict. Chap. 30. 

An Act to amend the Sale of Food and Drugs Ad 
1875. [21st July, 1879.] 

Whereas conflicting decisions have been given i 
England and in Scotland in regard to the meaning a 
effect of section 6 of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875, in this Act referred to as the priucipal Act, and 
it is expedient, in this respect and otherwise, to amend 
the said Act : Be it enacted by the Queen's mosrt 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

1, Short (Hie. — This Act may be cited for all pui 
poses as tlic Sale of Pood and Drugs Act Amendmei 
Act, 1879. 



2. In sale of adulterated articles no defence , 
allege purchase for analyst, — In any prosecuti 
under the provisions of the principal Act for selling to 
the prejudice of the purchaser any article of food or 
any drug which is not of the nature, substance, and 
quality of the article demanded by such purchaser, it 
shall be no defence to any such prosecution to allege 
that the purchaser, having bought only for analysis, 
was not prejudiced by such sale. Neither shall it be a 



Extracts from Sanitary Acts. 



good defence to prove that the article of food or drug 
in question, though defective in nature, or in sub- 
stance, or in quality, was not defective in all three 
respects. 









3. Officer, inspector, or constable may obtain a 
sample of milk at the place of delivery to submit to 
analyst. — Any medical officer of health, inspector oi' 
nuisances, or inspector of weights and measures, or 
any inspector of a market, or any police constable 
under the direction and at the cost of the local autho- 
rity appointing such officer, inspector, or constable, or 
charged with the execution of this Act, may procure at 
the place of delivery any sample of any milk in course 
of delivery to the purchaser or consignee iu pursuance 
of any contract for the sale to such purchaser or con- 
signee of such milk; and such officer, inspector, or 
constable, if he suspect the same to have been sold 
contrary to any of the provisions of the principal Act, 
shall submit the same to be analyzed, and the same 
shall he analyzed, and proceedings shall be taken, and 
penalties on conviction be enforced in like manner in 
all respects as if such officer, inspector, or constable 
had purchased the same from the seller or consignor 
under section 13 of the principal Act. 

4. Penalty for refusal to give milk for analysis. — 
The seller or consignor or any person or persons 
entrusted by him for the time being with the charge 
of such milk, if he shall refuse to allow such officer, 
inspector, or constable to take the quantity which such 



officer, inspector, or constable shall require for thi 
purpose of analysis, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding ten pounds. 

5. Extension of Act as to sale in streets, §c- 
street or open place of public resort shall be held t 
come within the meaning of section 17 of the principal 
Act. 

6. Reduction allowed to the extent of twenty -fivt 
degrees under proof for brandy, whisky, or rum, 
thirty-five degrees for gin. — In determining whethei 
an offence has been committed under section 6 of tin 
said Act by selling, to the prejudice of the purchas 
spirits not adulterated otherwise than by the admixture 
of water, it shall be a good defence to prove that such 
admixture has not reduced the spirit more thai 
twenty-five degrees under proof for brandy, whisky, i 
rum, or thirty-five degrees under proof for gin. 

7. Extension of meaning of " county." — Evt 
liberty having a separate court of quarter session) 
except a liberty of a cinque port, shall be deemed to I 
a county within the meaning of the said Act. 

8. Quarter sessions boroughs not to contribute t 
county analyst. — The town council of any borough 
having a separate court of quarter sessions shall 1 
exempt from contributing towards the expenses in- 
curred in the execution of the principal Act in respe< 
of the county within which such borough is situate 
and the treasurer of the county shall exclude I ~ 












-ac 



expenses so incurred from the account required by 
section 117 of the Municipal Corporation Act, 1835, 
to be sent by him to such town council. 

9. Provision for boroughs with separate police. — 
The town council of any borough having under any 
general or local Act of Parliament, or otherwise, a 
separate police establishment, and being liable to be 
assessed to the county rate of the eounty within which 
the borough is situate, shall be paid by the justices of 
such county the proportionate amount contributed 
towards the expenses incurred by the county in the 
execution of the principal Act by the several parishes 
and parts of parishes within such borough in respect of 
the rateable value of the property assessable therein, as 
ascertained by the valuation lists for the time being in 
force. 

10. Special provision as to time for proceedings. — 
In all prosecutions under the principal Act, and not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 20 of the said 
Act, the summons to appear before the magistrates 
shall be served upon the person charged with violating 
the provisions of the said Act within a reasonable 
time, and in the ease of a perishable article not ex- 
ceeding twenty-eight days from the time of the pur- 
chase from such person for test purposes of the food or 
drug, for the sale of which in contravention to the 
terms of the principal Act the seller is rendered liable 
to prosecution, and particulars of the offence or 
offences against the said Act of which the seller ia 
accused, and also the name of the prosecutor shall be 
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stated on the summons, and the summons shall not be 
made returnable in a less time than seven days from 
the *, it i. .m* upon fte p^oa —I 



For instructions as to purchasing samples, refer to* 
Chapter XIII. of this work. 

Disinfection. 

The provisions as to disinfection in the metropolis- 
are contained in the Sanitary Act, 1866, section 20. 
They are similar to those under the Public. Health 
Act, 1875, as mentioned in Chapter III. of this, 
work. 



CHAPTER III. 

CORPORATION AND LOCAL BOARD INSPECTORS' 
REFERENCES TO TIIE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875. 

The following are the principal Acts which apply to- 
urban and rural sanitary districts : — 

The Public Health Act, 1875. 

The Rivera Pollution Act, 1876. 

The Sale of Pood and Drugs Act, 1875. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Amendment Act, 1879. 

Digest as to Removal of Nuisances {a). 

The following are the chief provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, with regard to the removal of 
nuisances. 

Section 91. — Definition of Nuisances. 



Any premises in such a state as to b 
injurious to health. 

Any pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, privy, urinal, 
cesspool, drain, or ashpit so foul or in such a state as 
to be a nuisance or injurious to health. 



" 



(o) Note, as issued liy the Local (iuvtmiiient Board. 
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Any animal so kept as to be a nuisance or injurioi 
to health. 

Any house or part of a house so overcrowded as t 
be dangerous or injurious to the health of the inmates 
whether or not members of the same family. 

Any accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance o 
injurious to health. But a penalty is not to be im 
posed on any person in respect of any accumulation c 
deposit necessary for the effectual carrying on i 
business or manufacture if it is proved to the satisfac 
tion of the court not to have been kept longer than i 
necessary for this purpose, and that the best available 
meana have been taken for preventing injury to thi 
public health. 

Section 93. — Information of Nuisance. 

Information of a nuisance may he given to the sai 
tary authority by (1) any person aggrieved, or (2) t 
inhabitant householders of the district, or (3) 
officer of the authority, or (4) the relieving officer, < 
(a) any constable or officer of the police force of th< 
district. 



Section 92. — Inspection of District. 

It is the duty of the sanitary authority to cause fc 
be made from time to time inspection of their district 
with a view to ascertain what nuisances exist callii: 
for abatement under the powers of the Publie I 
Act, 1875, and to enforce the provisions of the Act i 
order to abate the nuisances. 



I 
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Section 94. — Notice before Proceedings. 

On the receipt of an information respecting the 
existence of a nuisance, the sanitary authority, if satis- 
fied of the existence of a nuisance, must serve a notice 
on the person by whose act, default, or sufferance the 
nuisance arises or continues, or, if he cannot be found, 
on the owner or occupier of the premises on which the 
nuisance arises, requiring him to abate it within a time 
to be specified in the notice, and to execute such works 
and do such things as may be necessary for that 
purpose. 

But where the nuisance arises from the want or 
defective construction of any structural convenience, 
or where there is no occupier of the premises, the 
notice must be served on the owner ; 

And where the person causing the nuisance cannot 
be found, and it is clear that the nuisance does not 
arise or continue by the act, default, or sufferance of 
the owner or occupier of the premises, the sanitary 
authority may themselves abate it without further 
order. 



Section 95. 



'ore Justices 
Authority. 



Sanitary 



If the person on whom the notice has been served 
fails to comply with any of its requisitions, or if the 
nuisance, although abated since the service of the notice, 
, in the opinion of the sanitary authority, likely to 
recur on the same premises, they must cause a com- 
plaint of it to be made before a justice. 
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. The justice must thereupon issue a summons requir- 
ing the person on whom the notice was served to appear 
before a court of summary jurisdiction. 






Section 96. — Order of Court for Abatement or 
Prohibition of Nuisance. 

If the court is satisfied that the alleged nuisance 
exists, or that although abated it is likely to recur on 
the same premises, they are to make an order on the 
person requiring him to comply with all or any of the 
requisitions of the notice, or otherwise to abate the 
nuisance within a specified time in the order, and to do 
any works necessary for that purpose; or an order 
prohibiting the recurrence of the nuisance and directing 
the execution of any works necessary to prevent the 
recurrence ; or an order both requiring abatement and 
prohibiting the recurrence of the nuisance. 

The court must give directions as to the payment o 
all costs incurred up to the time of the hearing or 
making the order. 

Section 100. — Order on Sanitary Authority. 

"When it appears to the satisfaction of the court o£ 
summary jurisdiction that the person by whose act or 
default the nuisance arises, or the owner or occupier of 
the premises is not known or cannot be found, then 
the order of the court may be addressed to aod executed 
by the sanitary authority. 
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Section 97. — Order to Prohibit use of Building for 
Human Habitation. 

Where the nuisance proved to exist is such as to 
render a house or building, in the judgment of the 
court, unfit for human habitation, they may prohibit 
its use for that purpose until, in their judgment, it is 
rendered habitable. On the court being satisfied that 
it has been rendered habitable they may determine 
their previous order by another, declaring the house 
or building habitable. Prom the date of the order the 
house or building may be let or inhabited. 

Section 105. — Complaint before Justice by Person 
Aggrieved, Owner, §c. 

Complaint may also be made to a justice of the 
existence of a nuisance under the Act on any premises 
within the district of a local authority by any person 
aggrieved by the nuisance, or by any inhabitant of the 
district, or by any owner of premises within the district, 
and thereupon the like proceedings are to be had with 
the like incidents and consequences as to making of 
orders, penalties for disobedience of orders, appeal, and 
otherwise, as in the case of a complaint relating to a 
nuisance made to a justice by the sanitary authority. 

But the court may, if it thinks fit, adjourn the 
hearing or further hearing of the summons for an 
examination of the premises where the nuisance is 
alleged to exist, and may authorize the entry into the 
premises of any constable or other person for the pur- 
poses of the examination. The court may also autho- 
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rize any constable or other person to do all the neces 
acts for executing an order made under the provisi 
above cited, and to recover the expenses from 
person on whom the order is made in a summ 
manner. 

Any constable or other person authorized as above 
has the like powers, and is subject to the like restric- 
tions as if he were an officer of the sanitary authority 
authorized under the provisions of the 38 & 39 Vict, 
c. 55, relating to nuisances, to enter any premises and 
do any acts thereon. 



Section 109. — Overcrowding— Closing of House. 

Where two convictions against the provisions of a 
Act relating to the overcrowding of a house have takei 
place within a period of three mouths (whether i 
persons convicted were or were uot the same) a com 
of summary jurisdiction may, on the application oft] 
sanitary authority, direct the closing of the house I 
such period as the court may deem necessary. 



Section 102. — Power of Entry by Sanitary 
Authority. 

The sanitary authority or any of their officers are t 
be admitted into any premises for the piirpose i 
examining as to the existence of nuisances on them, , 
any time between the hours of 9 in the forenoon and 6 
in the afternoon, or in the case of a nuisance arising i: 
respect of any business, then at any hour when 1 
businsss is in progress or is usually carried on. 
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"Where a nuisance bas been ascertained to exist, or 
an order of abatement or prohibition has been made, 
the sanitary authority or any of their officers have 
power of entry from time to time into the premises 
between the hours above mentioned, until the nuisance 
is abated, or the works ordered to be done are com- 
pleted, as the case may be. 

Where an order of abatement or prohibition has not 
been complied with, or has been infringed, the sanitary 
authority, or any of their officers, have power of entry 
from time to time at all reasonable hours, or at all 
hours during which business is in progress or is usually 
carried on, into the premises where the nuisance exists, 
in order to abate it. 

If admission to premises for any of the above- 
mentioned purposes is refused, any justice on com- 
plaint of the refusal on oath by any officer of the 
sanitary authority (made after reasonable notice in 
writing of the intention to make it has been given to 
the person having custody of the premises) may, by 
order under his hand, require the person having custody 
of the premises to admit the sanitary authority, or 
their officer, into the premises during the hours above 
mentioned. If no person having custody of the pre- 
mises can be found, the justice must, on oath made 
before him of that fact, by order under his hand autho- 
rize the sanitary authority or any of their officers to 
enter the premises during the hours mentioned. 

An order made by a justice under these provisions 
continues in force until the nuisance has been abated, 
or the work for which the entry was necessary has 
been done. 
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The sanitary authority may enter the premises 1 
which an order for abatement of a nuisance relates, 
and may abate the nuisance, and do what is necessai 
in execution of the order. They may recover in i 
summary manner from the person on whom the ordt 
is made the expenses incurred by them. 



Sections 116 & 117. — Diseased Meat. 

As to how to detect unsound meat, see Chapter VII. 

The medical officer and inspector of nuisances may 
inspect and seize any unsound, unwholesome, or diseas 
food, and apply for an order for its destruction to thi 
magistrates. 

Section 120. — Disinfection. 

If, upon the certificate of their medical officer, or o 
any other legally qualified medical practitioner, th< 
cleansing and disinfecting of a house or part of a house, 
and of any articles in it likely to retain infection, would 
tend to prevent or check infectious disease, they mu* 
give notice in writing to the owner or occupier 
cleanse and disinfect. 

If he fails to comply within the time specified in thi 
notice, he is liable to a penalty of not less than 1*. am 
not exceeding 10,*. for every day of continuing default, 
and the local authority must cause the house or part of 
the house and articles to be cleansed and disinfected, 
and may recover the expenses from the owner or 
occupier. 

When the owner or occupier is, from poverty i 
otherwise, unable effectually to carry out these requi 
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ments, the local authority may, with his consent and 
at their own expense, cleanse and disinfect the house 
and any articles in it likely to retain infection. 






Section 121. — Destruction of Bedding. 

Any local authority may direct the destruction of 
bedding, clothing, or other articles exposed to infection 
from any dangerous infectious disorder, and may give 
compensation. 

Section 123. — Conveyance of Infected Persons. 

Any local authority may provide carriages for the 
conveyance of persons suffering under any infectious 
disorder, and may pay the expense of conveyance to a 
hospital or other place of destination. 

Section 124. — Removal of Infectious Cases. 

A justice may, on the certificate of a legally qualified 
medical practitioner, order the removal, at the cost of 
the local authority, of any person suffering from any 
dangerous infectious disorder, being without proper 
lodging, or lodged in a room occupied by more than 
one family, or on board any ship. 

Such order may be addressed to a constable or to an 
officer of the local authority. Penalty for wilfully 
disobeying or obstructing the execution of an order, 
.£10 or less. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INSPECTION OF LODGING-HOUSES.. 

The lodging-houses here referred to are those known 
as being under the Sanitary Acts as distinguished from 
common lodging-houses, which are under the super- 
vision of the police, under the provisions of the " Com- 
mon Lodging-house Acts, 1851 and 1853." 

In this work the inspector will require to exercise 
patience, as the poorest class of persons are sometimes 
stubborn and awkward to deal with. It is, however, a 
matter of constant application, energy, and determina- 
tion on the part of the officer to carry out the simple 
and elementary laws of health as mentioned in the 
f ollowing pages of this book. 

The regulations issued by the Local Government 
Board are so suggestive of the work to be done, that 
they have been inserted in this chapter. 

The sanitary authorities have power to make bye- 
laws as to — 

1. Ventilation. 

2. Paving. 

3. Drainage. 

4. Cleansing. 

5. Lime washing. 

6. Privy accommodation. 

7. Number of lodgers. 



Inspection of Lodging-houses. 



8. Infectious diseases. 

9. Separation of the sexes. 

10. Lime washing at stated periods. 

11. Limewashing common passages. 

12. Powers of inspection. 

It must he remembered that most of these matters 
■can be enforced under the general Acts, even where no 
special bye-laws arc made; but Nos. 7, 9, 10, 11, and 
12 require a bye-law to enforce them, and of course 
when bye-laws are in operation more pressure can be 
-applied, and the bouses are better under control. 



Metropolis. — Regulations as to Houses let in 
Lodgings. 

Local Government Board, "Whitehall, S.W., 
December 29th, 1883. 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Local Government 
Board to state that they have deemed it desirable to 
declare the enactments in section 35 of the Sanitary 
Act, 1866, and section 47 of the Sanitary Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1874, to be in force in each of the parishes 
and districts in the metropolis in which those provisions 
are not now in operation. 

The necessary notice was published in the London 
Gazette of the 28th instant, and a copy of the notice is 
enclosed. 

The effect of the publication of this notice, so far 
as regards the is that the 

nre now empowered to make regulations, subject to the 
d2 




confirmation of the Board, with respect to houses whi< 
are let in lodgings, or occupied by members of 
than one family. 

The matters for which, under section 35 of tht 
Sanitary Act, 1866, regulations may be made, are as 
follows : — 

1. For fixing the number of persons who may 
occupy a house or part of a house which is let 
lodgings or occupied by members of more than o: 
family : 

2. For the registration of houses thus let or oci 
pied in lodgings : 

3. For the inspection of such houses, and the keepiu; 
the same in a cleanly and wholesome state : 

4. For enforcing therein the provision of pri 1 
accommodation and other appliances and means 
cleanliness in proportion to the number of lodgings 
and occupierB, and the cleansing and ventilation of the 
common passages and staircases : 

5. For the cleansing and lime-whiting at stati 
times of such premises. 

The Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874, enai 
in section 47 that regulations under the above-men- 
tioned section may extend to " ventilation of rooms, 
paving and drainage of premises, the separation of the 
Bexes, and to notices to be given and precautions to be 
taken in case of any dangerously infectious or conta- 
gious disease." 

The Board trust that the will proceed 

without delay to make regulations in pursuance of 
these enactments. The Board enclose a series of 
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suggested regulations which they have caused to be 
prepared with the view of assisting the in 

their consideration of the subject. 

The Board direct me to add that they feel assured 
that the - , by a judicious exercise 

of their powers under the enactments referred to, 
might secure a material improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the dwellings of the poorer classes in 
the 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Hugh Owen, Secretary. 
'o , the Clerk to the 



Metropolis. — Dwellings of Labouring Classes. 

Local Government Board, Whitehall, S,W., 
31arf December, 1883. 

SlH, 

I am directed by the Local Government 
Board to advert to the letter which on the 18th of July 
last they addressed to the several vestries and district 
boards in the metropolis, enclosing a memorandum by 
the medical officer of the board in which attention was 
drawn to the importance of certain measures being 
taken with regard to water supply, the removal of 
refuse, and the cleansing of dwellings, and particularly 
of such dwellings as were densely occupied ; and also 
to the Board's letter of the 21st of July last, in which, 
with reference to the Artizans Dwellings Acts, 1868 to 
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1882 (Mr. Torrens' Acts), the Board impressed upi 
the vestries and district boards the importance 
giving effect to the powers conferred upon them 
thoae Acts in all cases in which the exercise of thoi 
powers was required, and urged them to direct th< 
medical officers of health to make, without delay, 
returns of the places which they considered ought to 
dealt with under those Acts. 

Public attention has since been drawn to the in- 
sanitary condition of dwellings of the poorer classes 
several of the districts in the metropolis, and the Boi 
deem it desirable again to refer to the subject, and 
bring under the special notice of the vestries and 
trict boards the provisions of the Acts above- mentionei 
and of other statutes which have reference to the dwel 
ings of the labouring classes. 

The statutes to which the Board refer are- 

1. The Acts as to the Removal of Nuisances — i 
the Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, the Sanitary Ai 
1866, and the Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874, 

2. The Artisans Dwellings Acts, 1868 to It 
{Mr. Torrens' Acts). These include the Artizans and 
Labourers Dwellings Act (1868), the Artizans and 
Labourers Dwellings Act (18G8) Amendment Act, 
1879, and Part II. of the Artizans Dwellings A< 



3. The Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Imprt 
ment Acts, 1875 to 1882 {Sir R. Cross's Acts), viz. 
The Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Improvement 
Act, 1875, the Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Im- 
provement Act, 1879, and Part I. of the Ai-tiz: 
Dwellings Act, 1882; and 
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4. The Labouring Classes Lodging -houses Acts, 
which include the Labouriug Classes Lodging-houses 
Act, 1851, the Labouring Classes Dwelling-houses Act, 
1866, and the Labouring Classes Dwelling-houses Act, 
1867. 

The Board, for convenience of reference by members 
of the local authorities, have caused digests of these 
Acts to be prepared, and copies of the digests are 
enclosed. 

Referring first to the Acts as to the removal of 
nuisances, the Board direct me to state that, as the 
local authority arc aware, it is their duty to make from 
time to time, either by themselves or their officers, 
inspection of their district with a view to ascertaining 
what nuisances exist calling for abatement, and to 
enforce the provisions of those Acts for the purpose of 
securing the abatement of nuisances. 

The word "nuisances" includes "any premises in 
such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious to health: 

I any . . . privy, drain, or ashpit, so foul as to be 
a nuisance or injurious to health: any accumulation or 
deposit which is a nuisance or injurious to health : and 
any house or part of a house so overcrowded as to be 
dangerous or prejudicial to the health of the inmates." 
If after notice a nuisance is not abated, or if after 
notice it is discontinued, but is, in the opinion of the 
authority, likely to recur on the same premises, it is 
their duty to institute proceedings beEore justices. The 

t justices are empowered by their order to require the 
person on whom the order is made (1) "to provide 
sufficient privy accommodation, means of drainage, or 
ventilation, or to make safe and habitable, or to pave. 
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cleanse, whitewash, disinfect, or purify the premises 
which are a nuisance or injurious to health;" or (2), 
" to amend or remove the privy, drain, or ashpit which 
is a nuisance or injurious to health, or to provide a 
substitute for that complained of;" or (3), "to carry 
away the accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance 
or injurious to health;" and further, to do such other 
works or acta as are necessary to abate the nuisance 
complained of. 

If the justices consider that the same or a similar 
nuisance is likely to recur, they may further prohibit 
its recurrence and direct the execution of the works 
necessary to prevent such recurrence ; and if, in their 
judgment, the nuisance is such as to render the house 
unfit for human habitation, they may prohibit its being 
used for that purpose until it is rendered fit for habi- 
tation, and in that case the house may not be let 
inhabited until by a further order the justices hai 
declared that it is habitable. A person not obeying 
order for abatement, if he fails to satisfy the justices 
that he has used all due diligence to carry out the 
order, is liable for every such offence to a penalty not 
exceeding 10*. per day during the default, and a person 
knowingly or wilfully acting contrary to an order of 
prohibition is liable for every such offence to a penalty 
not exceeding 20s. per day during such contrary action. 
Further, in the case of such default the authority may 
enter the premises to which the order relates, and 
remove or abate the nuisance condemned or prohibited, 
and do whatever may be necessary in execution of the 
order, and charge the cost to the person on whom the 
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order is made. 

It is also to be observed that, in the case of a houi 
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which is certified to the authority by the medical officer 
of health, or two qualified medical practitioners, to be 
so overcrowded as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the 
health of the inhabitants, and the inhabitants consist 
-of more than one family, the authority are to institute 
proceedings before justices, and a penalty, not exceed- 
ing £2, may be imposed on the person permitting the 
overcrowding. When two convictions in respect of the 
overcrowding of the same premises are obtained within 
a period of three months, whether the persons con- 
victed are or are not the same, the justices may order 
the closing of the house for such time as they may 
deem necessary. 

With regard to the Artisans Dwellings Acts, 1868 
to 1882 (Mr. Torrent Acts), I am directed to state that 
the primary object of these Acts ia to secure the im- 
provement or demolition of houses which are "in a 
state dangerous to health, so as to be unfit for human 
habitation," but they also empower the local authority 
to deal with any "obstructive building" — i.e., a building 
i, although not in itself uufit .for human habita- 
>n, ia so situated that, by reason of its proximity to 
;her buildings, it stops ventilation, or otherwise makes 
conduces to make such other buildings to be in a 
condition unfit for human habitation, or prevents 
•oper measures from being carried into effect for 
medying the evils complained of in respect of such 
her buildings. Under these Acts, on the report of 
medical officer of health that any premises are unfit 
human habitation, the authority are to ascertain 
a a surveyor or engineer whether the causes of the 
s can be remedied by structural alterations and 
provements, or whether the premises ought to be 



demolished. In the former case the authority are e 
powered to require the owner to execute the necessary 
structural alterations, and, on default, they may order tht 
closing or demolition of the premises, or may execute the 
necessary works at the expense of the owner. If the re- 
port of the engineer or surveyor is to the effect that the 
premises should be demolished, they may order the 
demolition of the premises, and, on default of the 
owner, may themselves take down and remove them. 
The authority may in like manner require the removal 
of an "obstructive building" as defined above. When, 
however, an order is made on an owner for the execu- 
tion of works or the demolition of a building which i 
unfit for human habitation, the authority may 
required by him to purchase the premises. Where thi 
authority thus acquire lands, they or their lessees g 
to hold the property on trust, first, for providing the 
labouring classes with suitable dwellings within the 
jurisdiction of the authority by the construction of new 
buildings, or the repairing or improvement of existing 
buildings; and, secondly, the opening out aud widen- 
ing of closed or partially closed alleys or courts in- 
habited by the labouring classes by pulling down any 
building, or otherwise leaving such open spaces as may 
be necessary to make the alleys or courts healthful. 

As regards the Artisans and Labourers Dwelling? 
Improvement Acts, 1875 to 1882 (Sir R, Cross's Acts) r 
the Board direct me to state that, although under these 
Acts no duties are expressly imposed on the authority 
(the Metropolitan Board of Works being the authority 
tinder these Acts in the metropolis, except in the City 
of Loudon), the Board think it right to draw atteutioi 
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to their provisions, as it devolves on tiic medical officers 
of health of the vestries and district boards to make 
the official representations on which the improvement 
schemes are baaed. The Act of 1875 recites: — "That 
various portions of many cities and boroughs are so 
built, and the buildings therein arc so densely iu- 
habitedj as to be highly injurious to the moral and 
physical welfare of the inhabitants : that there are in 
such areas a great number of houses, courts, and alleys 
which, by reason of the want of light, air, ventilation, 

tor of proper conveniences, or from other causes, are 
unfit for human habitation, and fevers and diseases are 
constantly generated there, causing death and loss of 
health, not only in the courts and alleys, but also in 
other parts of such towns ; that it often happens that, 
owing to the above circumstances, and to the fact that 
such houses, courts, and alleys are the property of 
several owners, it is not in the power of any one owner 
to make such alterations as are necessary for the public 
health : and that it is necessary for the public health 
that many of such houses, courts, and alleys should be 
pulled down, and that such areas should be recon- 
structed, and that, in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion of those areas, it is expedient that provision be 
made for dwellings for the working class who may be 

• displaced in consequence thereof." 
This Act and the amending Acts, it will be 
observed, contemplate the dealing with whole areas 
when the houses are so structurally defective as to be 
incapable of repair, and so ill-placed with reference to 
each other as to require to bring them up to a proper 
sanitary standard, that they should be demolished and 
reconstructed. 




With regard to the Labouring Classes Lodging- 
houses Acts, these Acta provide the means by which 
any parish, with a population of 10,000 persons, or 
two or more neighbouring parishes in combination, 
having an aggregate population of not less than 10,000 
persons, may constitute commissioners for the purpose 
of providing lodging-houses for the labouring classes. 
The commissioners may purchase or rent land, and on 
such land cceet buildings suitable for lodging-housea 
for the labouring classes, and convert any buildings 
into lodging-houses for the labouring classes, and j 
alter, enlarge, repair, and improve the buildings, i 
may fit up, furnish, and supply them with the requi- 
site furniture, fittings, and conveniences. The com- 
missioners may also contract for the purchase or lease 
of any lodging-houses for the labouring classes in their 
parish, and may appropriate the houses to the purposes 
of the Acts with such additions or alterations t 
deem neeeasary. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement thai 
the local authorities have already large powers vestec 
in them for dealing with insanitary dwellings of t" 
labouring classes, and the Board desire to impress 
upon the authorities the responsibility which conse- 
quently attaches to them, and to urge them, by a 
vigorous exercise of the powers with which they a 
entrusted, to secure an improvement of the dwellings o 
the class to which attention has recently been directe 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Hugh Owen, Secretary. 

To , the Clerk to the 

Vestry or District Board. 
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Suggestions for Regulations with respect to 
Houses let in Lodgings, or occupied by 

Members op more than one Family. 



Interpretation of Terms. 

1, In these regulations, unless the context otherwise 
requires, the following words and expressions have the 
meanings hereinafter respectively assigned to them ; 
that is to say — 

" Lodging-house " means a house or part of a house 
which is let in lodgings, or occupied hy memhers of 
more than one family : 

" Landlord," in relation to a house or part of a 
house which is let in lodgings or occupied hy memhers 
of more than one family, means the person {whatever 
may he the nature or extent of his interest in the 
premises! by whom, or on whose behalf, such house or 
part of a house is let in lodgings or for occupation hy 
members of more than one family, or who for the time 
being receives, or is entitled to receive, the profits 
arising from such letting : 

" Lodger," in relation to a honse or part of a house 
which is let in lodgings or occupied by members of 
more than one family, means a person to whom any 
room or rooms in such house or part of a house may 
been let as a lodging or for his use and occupa- 
tion. 




2. In any one of the several cases hereinafter i 
cified, a lodging-house shall be exempt from 
operation of these regulations ; that is to say — 

(o.) Where for the purposes of any rate for 1 
relief of the poor the rateable value of the house 
exceeds , and the rent or charge payable by 

each lodger, and exclusive of any charge for the use by 
such lodger of any furniture, shall be such that 1 
amount accruing due in any term shall be at the r 
or in the proportion of not less than 
week : 

(&.) "Where for the purposes of any rate for the 
relief of the poor the rateable value of the house 
exceeds , and the rent or charge payable 1 

each lodger, and inclusive of any charge for the use \ 
such lodger of any furniture, shall be such that t 
amount accruing due in any term shall be at the r 
or in the proportion of not less than 
week. 

For fixing the number of persons who may occupy t 
house or part of a home which is let in lodging* o; 
occupied by members of more than one family : 

For the registration of houses thus let or occupied i 
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For the inspection of such houses, and the keeping tht 
same in a cleanly and wholesome state .- 

For enforcing therein the provision of privy accam- 
modation and other appliances and means of cleanliness 
in proportion to the number of lodgings and occupiers, 
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and the cleansing and ventilation of the common 
passages and staircases .- 

For the cleansing and lime-whiting at stated times 
of such premises ; and 

I As to ventilation of rooms, and paving of premises ; 
and 
As to notices to be given and precautions to be taken 
in case of any dangerously infectious or contagious 
disease. 
3. The landlord of a lodging-house shall not know- 
ingly cause or suffer a greater number of persons than 
will admit of the provision of three hundred cubic feet 
of free air space for each person of an age exceeding 

I ten years, and of one hundred and fifty cubic feet of 
free air space for each person of an age not exceeding 
ten years, to occupy, at any one time as a sleeping 
apartment, a room which is used exclusively for that 
purpose. 

4. The landlord of a lodging-house shall not know- 
ingly cause or suffer a greater number of persons than 
will admit of the provision of four hundred cubic feet 
of free air space for each person of an age exceeding 
ten years, and of two hundred cubic feet of free air 
space for each person of an age not exceeding ten 
years, to occupy, at any one time as a sleeping apart- 
ment, a room which is not used exclusively for that 
purpose. 

5. A lodger in a lodging-house shall not knowingly 
cause or suffer a greater number of persons than will 
admit of the provision of three hundred cubic feet of 
free air space for each person of an age exceeding ten 
years, aud of one hundred and fifty cubic feet of free 
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air space for each person of an age not exceeding ten 
years, to occupy, at any one time, as a sleeping apart- 
ment, a room which is used exclusively for that 
pni-pose, and which has been iet to such lodger. 

6. A lodger in a lodging-house shall not knowingly 
cause or suffer a greater number of persons than will 
admit of the provision of four hundred cubic feet of 
free air space for each person of au age exceeding ten 
years, and of two hundred cubic feet of free air space 
for each person of an age not exceeding ten years, to 
occupy, at any one time, as a sleeping apartment, a 
room which is not used exclusively for that purpose, 
and which has been let to such lodger. 

7. The landlord of a lodging-house, 'within a peril 
of after he shall have been required by a nol 
in writing, signed by the clerk to the nuisance au1 
rity, and duly served upon or delivered to such land- 
lord, to supply the information necessary for the 
registration of such house by the nuisance authority, 
shall, personally, or by his agent duly authorized in 
that behalf, attend at the office of the nuisance autho- 
rity during office hours, and then and there furnish 
and sign a true statement of the following partdci " 
with respect to such house — that is to say, 

(a.) The total number of rooms in the house ; 

(b.) The total number of rooms let in lodgings 
occupied by members of more than one family; 

(c.) The manner of use of each room ; 

(d.) The number, age, and ses of the occupants 
each room used for sleeping; 

(e.) The Christian uame and surname of the lcssi 
of each room ; and 
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{/.) The amount of rent or charge payable by each 
lessee. 

8. In every case where the landlord of a lodging- 
house occupies or resides in any part of the premises, or 
retains a general possession or control of the premises, 
such landlord shall, at all times when required by the 
medical officer of health, the inspector of nuisances, or 
any other officer specially appointed or authorized by 
the nuisance authority in that behalf, afford any such 
officer free aecess to the interior of the premises for 
the purpose of inspection. 

9. In every case where the landlord of a lodging- 
house does not occupy or reside in any part of the 

> premises, or retain a general possession or control of 
the premises, every lodger who is entitled to have or to 
exercise the control of the outer door of the premises 
shall, at all times when required by the medical officer 
of health, the inspector of nuisances, or any other officer 
specially appointed or authorized by the nuisance 
authority in that behalf, afford any such officer free 
access to the interior of the premises for the purpose of 
inspection. 

»10. Every lodger in a lodging-house shall, at all 
times when required by the medical officer of health, 
the inspector of nuisances, or any other officer specially 
appointed or authorized by the nuisance authority in 
that behalf, afford any such officer free access for the 
purpose of inspection to the interior of any room or 
rooms which may have been let to such lodger, 

11. In every case where the medical officer of health, 
the inspector of nuisances, or any other officer specially 
appointed or authorized by the nuisance authority iu 
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that behalf, has, for the purpose of inspection, obtained 
access to the interior of a lodging-house, or to the 
interior of any room or rooms in such house, a person 
shall not wilfully obstruct any such officer in the 
inspection of any part of the premises, or, without 
reasonable excuse, neglect or refuse, when required by 
any such officer, to render him such assistance as may 
be reasonably necessary for the purpose of such inspec- 
tion. 

12. In every case where a lodger in a lodging house 
is entitled to the exclusive use of any court, courtyard, 
area, or other open space within the curtilage of the 
premises, such lodger shall cause such court, court- 
yard, area, or other open space to be thoroughly 
cleansed from time to time as often as may be requisite 
for the purpose of keeping the same in a clean and 
wholesome condition, 

13. In every case where two or more lodgers in a 
lodging-house are entitled to the use in common of any 
court, courtyard, area, or other open space within 
curtilage of the premises, the landlord shall cai 
8uch court, courtyard, area, or other open space to 
thoroughly cleansed from time to time as often as may 
he requisite for the purpose of keeping the same in a 
clean and wholesome condition. 

14. The landlord of a lodging-house shall cause 
every part of the structure of every water-closet 
belonging to such house to be maintained at all times 
in good order, and every part of the apparatus of such 
water-closet, and every drain or meanB of drainage 
with which such water-closet may communicate, to be 
maintained at all times in good order and efficii 
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action. He shall also cause all such means of ventila- 
tion as may be provided in or in connection with such 
water-closet to be maintained at all times in good 
order. 

15. In every case where a lodger in a lodging-house 
is -entitled to the exclusive use of any water-closet 
belonging to such house, such lodger shall cause the 
pan, seat, floor, and walls of such water-closet to be 
thoronghJy cleansed from time to time as often as may 
he necessary for the purpose of keeping such pan, 
seat, floor, and walls in a clean and wholesome con- 
dition. 

16. In every case where two or more lodgers in a 
lodging-house are entitled to the use in common of 
any water-closet belonging to such house, the landlord 
shall cause the pan, seat, floor, and walls of such 
water-closet to be thoroughly cleansed from time to 
time as often as may be necessary for the purpose of 
keeping such pan, seat, floor, and walls in a clean and 
wholesome condition. 

17. The landlord of a lodging-house shall cause 
every part of the structure of every ashpit or dustbin 
belonging to such house to be maintained at all times 
in good order. 

18. In every ease where a lodger in a lodging-house 
is entitled to the exclusive use of any ashpit or dustbin 
belonging to such house, such lodger shall cause such 
ashpit or dustbin to be kept at all times in a whole- 
some condition. 

19. In every case where two or more lodgers in a 
lodging-house are entitled to the use in common of 
any ashpit or dustbin belonging to such house, the 
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landlord shall cause such ashpit or dustbin to be kept 
at all times in a wholesome condition. 

20. A lodger in a lodging -bouse, or an occupant of 
any room therein, shall not throw any filth or wet 
refuse into any ashpit or dustbin belonging to sui 
house. 

21. Every lodger in a lodging-house shall cause 
floor of every room which has been let to him to be- 
thoroughly swept once at least in every day, and to be 
thoroughly washed once at least in every week. 

22. Every lodger in a lodging-house shall cause 
every window, every fixture or fitting of wood, stone, 
or metal, and every painted surface in every room 
which has been let to him to be thoroughly cleansed 
from time to time as often as may be requisite. 

23. Every lodger in a lodging-house shall cause 
solid or bquid filth or refuse to be removed once 
least in every day from every room which has been let 
to him, and shall once at least in every day cause every 
vessel, utensil, or other receptacle for such filth or 
refuse to be thoroughly cleansed. 

21. In every case where a lodger in a lodging-house 
is entitled to the exclusive use of any staircase, lam 
or passage in such house, such lodger shall cai 
every part of such staircase, landing, or 
thoroughly cleansed from time to time as often as may 
be requisite. 

25. A lodger in a lodging-house shall not cause or 
suffer any animal to be kept in any room which 
been let to such lodger or elsewhere upon the premises 
in such a manner as to render the condition of 
l or premises filthy or unwholesome. 
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26. In every ease where a lodger in a lodging-house 
is entitled to the exclusive use of any cistern or other 
receptacle for the storage of water supplied to the 
premises, such lodger shall cause every part of the 
interior of such cistern or receptacle to be thoroughly 
cleansed from time to time as often as may be requisite 
for the purpose of keeping the same in a clean and 
wholesome condition. 

27. In every case where two or more lodgers in a 
lodging-house are entitled to the use in common of any 
cistern or other receptacle for the storage of water 
supplied to the premises, the landlord shall cause every 
part o£ the interior of such cistern or receptacle to be 
thoroughly cleansed from time to time as often as may 
be requisite for the purpose of keeping the same in a 
clean and wholesome condition. 

28. The landlord of a lodging-house shall provide 
privy accommodation for such house by means of a 
water-closet or water-closets. 

He shall provide such accommodation so that the 
number of water-closets in relation to the greatest 
number of persons who, subject to the restrictions 
imposed by any regulations in that behalf, may at any 
one time occupy rooms in the house as sleeping apart- 
ments, shall be in the proportion of not less than one 
water-closet for every twelve persons. 

29. In every case where, for the purpose of providing 
privy accommodation for a lodging-house, in pursuance 
of the requirements of any regulation in that behalf, 
the construction of a new water-closet is necessary, 

kand where such construction, so far as regards the 
several details hereinafter specified, is not already the 




subject of regulation by any statute in force within the 
district, the landlord shall construct such water-closet 
in accordance with the following rules : — ■ 

(i.) If the water-closet is intended to be within the 
house, he shall construct such water-closet in such 
position that one of its sides at the least shall be 
external wall : 

(ii.) He shall construct in one of the walls of trie 
water-closet, whether the situation of such water-closet 
is or is not within the house, a window of not less 
dimensions than two feet by one foot, exclusive of the 
frame, and opening directly into the external air : 

He shall, in addition to such window, cause the 
water-closet to be provided with adequate means of 
constant ventilation by at least three air-bricks built in 
an external wall of such water-closet, or by an air-shaftj 
or by some other effectual method or appliance : 

{iii.) He shall furnish the water-closet with a 
rate cistern or flushing box of adequate capacity, which 
shall be so constructed, fitted, and placed as to admit of 
the supply of water for use in suck water-closet without 
any direct connection between any service pipe upon 
the premises and any part of the apparatus of such 
water-closet, other than suck cistern or flushing-box : 

He sball furnish the water-closet with a suitable 
apparatus for the effectual application of water to any 
pan, basin, or other receptacle with wkich such appa- 
ratus may be connected and used, and for the effectual 
flushing and cleansing of such pan, basin, or other 
receptacle, and for the prompt and effectual removal 
therefrom of any solid or liquid filth which may from 
time to time be deposited therein : 
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He shall furnish the water-closet with a pan, basin, 
or other suitable receptacle of non-absorbent material, 
and of such shape, of such capacity, and of such mode 
of construction as to receive and contain a sufficient 
quantity of water, and to allow all tilth which may 
from time to time be deposited in such pan, basin, or 
receptacle to fall free of the sides thereof, and directly 
into the water received and contained in such pan, 
basin or receptacle : 

He shall not construct or fix under his pan, basin, or 

» receptacle any " container" or other similar fitting : 
Tie shall not construct or fix in or in connection 
with the water-closet apparatus any trap of the kind 
known as a " D trap." 

30. The landlord of a lodging-house shall cause 
every common passage or staircase in such house to be 
thoroughly cleansed from time to time as often as may 
be requisite. 

31. The landlord of a lodging-house shall provide 
adequate means of ventilation in or in connection with 
every common passage or staircase in such house, and 
shall cause such means of ventilation to be maintained 
at all times in good order. 

32. The landlord of a lodging-house shall, in the 
first week of the month of in every year, cause 
every part of the premises to be cleansed. 

He shall, at the same time, except in such cases as 
are hereinafter specified, cause eveiy area, the interior 
surface of every ceiling and wall of every water-closet 
belonging to the premises, and the interior surface of 
every ceiling and wall of every room, staircase, and 
passage in the house to be thoroughly lime-whited. 




Provided that the foregoing requirement with respect 
to the lime-whiting of the internal surface of the walls 
of rooms, staircases, and passages shall not apply in 
any case where the internal surface of any such wall 
is painted, or where the material of or with which 
such surface is constructed or covered is such as to 
render the lime-whiting thereof unsuitable or inex- 
pedient, and where such surface i3 thoroughly cleansed, 
and the paint or other covering is renewed, if the- 
renewal thereof be necessary for the purpose of keeping 
the premises in a cleanly and wholesome condition. 

33. The landlord of a lodging-house shall cause all 
such means of ventilation as may be provided in or in 
connection with any room in such house to be main- 
tained at all times in good order. 

34. Every lodger in a lodging-house shall, except in 
such eases as are hereinafter specified, cause every 
window of every room which has been let to him, and 
which is used as a sleeping apartment, to he c 
and to be kept fully open for one hour at least in the 
forenoon, and for one hour at least in the afternoon o" 
every day : 

Provided that such lodger shall not be required, 
pursuance of this regulation, to cause any such window 
to be opened, or to be kept open at any time when the 
state of the weather, or any other sufficient cause, 
renders it necessary that the window should be closed. 

35. The landlord of a lodgiug-house shall cause 
every court and courtyard thereof to be properly paved 
with a hard, durable, and impervious pavement, evenly 
and closely laid upou a sufficient bed of good concrete, 
and sloped to a properly constructed channel leading to 
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a trapped gully grating, which shall be so constructed 
and placed as effectually to carry off all rain, or waste 
water from such court or courtyard. 

He shall cause such pavement, channel, and grating 
to be kept at all times in good order and in. proper 
repair. 

36. The landlord of a lodging-house, immediately 
after he shall have been informed, or shall have ascer- 
tained that any person in such house is ill of a danger- 
ously infectious or contagious disease, shall give written 
notice thereof to the medical officer of health of the 
nuisance authority. 

37. In every case where a lodger in a lodging-house 
has been informed, or has ascertained, or has reason- 
able grounds for believing that an occupant of any 
room which has been let to such lodger is ill of a 
dangerously infectious or contagious disease, such lodger 
shall forthwith give written notice thereof to the land- 
lord and to the medical officer of health of the nuisance 
authority, and verbal or written notice thereof to every 
other lodger in such house. 

38. In every case where, in pursuance of the statu- 
tory provision in that behalf, an order of a justice has 
been obtained for the removal from a lodging-house to 
a hospital, or other place for the reception of the sick, 
of a person who is suffering from any dangerous, con- 
tagious, or infectious disorder and is without proper 
lodging or accommodation, the landlord of such house, 
and the lodger to whom any room whereof such person 
may be an occupant has been let shall, on being in- 
formed of such order, forthwith take all such steps as 

be requisite on the part of such landlord and of 
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such lodger, respectively, to secure the safe and prompt 
removal of such person, in compliance with such order, 
and shall, in and about such removal, adopt all such 
precautions as, in accordance with any instructions 
which such landlord and such lodger, respectively, may 
receive from the medical officer of health of the 
nuisance authority, may be most suitable for the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Penalties. 

39. Every person who offends against any of the 

foregoing regulations shall be liable to a penalty of 

for any one offence, with an additional penalty 

of for every day during which a default in 

obeying such regulations may continue. 




On entering upon a new district the inspector should 
procure a map, with the boundary line of his district 
marked distinctly upon it, so that he may at a glauce 
see the shape of the whole district. By doing this at 
the outset, his mind will gradually become familiarized 
with the configuration of the neighbourhood, and 
consequently much assistance will be derived. 

It is usually convenient to commence duty at 
nine a.m. each moruing, and from that hour until 
ten a.m. to wait in the office to meet persons who will 
occasionally be requiring to see the inspector for 
information. During that hour he may attend to the 
correspondence, give out instructions to his clerks and 
assistants as to any special work he may have for them 
during the day. At ten o'clock he may then proceed 
into his district, and make any special inspection of 
premises about which he may have received complaint, 
or proceed with any other general inspection he may 
have in hand ; such general inspections to he proceeded 
with at all times when other duties are not requiring 
his attention. 

He is recommended when making his inspections to 
go about them in a quiet, inoffensive manner, avoiding 
all appearance of intrusion into private matters, and 
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give the occupiers of the premises the least possible 
annoyance. By so doing he wilt make friends instead 
of enemies, and receive little pieces of information 
which he would otherwise fail to get, and which will 
prove of great assistance to him. 

Generally it will be found requisite to visit thi 
slaughter-houses every week on the killing day 
(Thursday in most places), and call in when least 
expected on other occasions. The bakehouses, schools, 
and workshops ouce in three months will be found to 
suit the requirements of the Acts. The periods at 
which to make the general inspections of each ward 
or section must entirely depend upon local circum- 
stances. 

During the last few years the public mind has bt 
aroused upon the subject of the better regulation 
cowsheds and dairies, and not unjustly so, considering 
the great importance of our milk supplies being pre- 
served from all sources of contamination. 

The inspector, when making his monthly inspections 
of cowsheds and dairies, will do well to have the 
following recommendations carried out as far as prac- 
ticable : — 

Every cowshed to be properly lighted aud ventilated 
with lowered windows. The inner walls, doors, and 
woodwork to be covered with hard, smooth, impervious 
material to the height of five feet from the floor. The 
trough manger to be of impervious material, and 
sloped to allow of being easily cleansed. A properly 
covered place for the reception of dung must be pro- 
vided. No privy, cesspool, or urinal shall be within, 
or communicate directly with, a cowshed, and 
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inhabited room shall, on any pretest, he situated over 
it. The apace for each cow to be not leas than 800 
cubic feet. 

While on the subject of cowsheds, the following 
letter will be found both interesting and valuable to 
the inspector. The letter was sent to Joseph Anaell, 
Esq., Clerk to the Aston Local Board (who kindly 
gave me his consent to my making this use of it) : — 

Local Government Board, WhitehalL. S.W., 
10th March, 1877. 
Sib, 

I am directed by the Local Government 
Board to advert to your letter of the 19th ultimo, with 
which you forwarded a memorial from the local board 
for the district of Aston, prayiDg that a parliamentary 
measure might be promoted for the purpose of enabling 
sanitary authorities to esercise a control over cowsheds 
and dairies. 

It appears to the Board from the first paragraph of 
the memorial that the matters as to which the local 
board are advised that they have no power under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, to make regulations are as 
follows : — 

1. The providing for the cleanliness of the 

animals ; 

2. The cleanly and healthy storage of milk and 

dairy produce; and 

3. The prevention of nuisances arising from the 

keeping of cows. 
The providing for the cleanliness of animals and 
the prevention of nuisances arising from the keeping 
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of cows are purposes so far similar that they may be 
regarded as one, namely, the prevention of nuisances 
arising from the keeping of cows. 

The Board desire me to point out that in their 
opinion the local board already possess ample power* 
under the Public Health Act, 1875, for this purpose. 

Under section 44 they are authorized to make 
bye-laws for "the prevention of the keeping of 
animals on any premises so as to be injurious to 
health." 

Further, under sections 49 and 50, there are ample 
means of securing the removal from cowsheds of any 
undue accumulation of dung, &c, from which nuisance 
may be anticipated. Again, on reference to section 91, 
it will be seen (1) That any premises in such a state as 
to be a nuisance or injurious to health : (3) Any animal 
so kept as to be a nuisance or injurious to health j and 
(4) Any accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance 
or injurious to health, shall be deemed to be nuisances 
bable to be dealt with summarily in the manner pro- 
vided by the Act. 

The Board think that it is hardly necessary to 
point out that for the abatement of such nuisances 
extensive powers are confirmed by the Act. 

The regulations which the local board wish to make 
for "the cleanly and healthy storage of milk and 
dairy produce" would doubtless have for their chief 
object the prevention of the spread of disease by 
infected milk. Although for this purpose fresh legis- 
lation may perhaps be requisite, it may be questioned 
wl""" 'u many cases the provisions of sections 
' the Public Health Act are not quite strffi- 






cient to prevent the exposure for sale, or the use i 
the food of man, of any milk " diseased, or unsound, or 
unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man." 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Danby P. Fry, 

Assistant Secretary. 
To Joseph Ansell, Esq., 

Clerk to the Aston Local Board, 

42, Temple Street, Birmingham. 

At the slaughter-house my fellow officer must make 
himself a frequent visitor. Make the work as agree- 
able as you can under the circumstances, remembering 
always to do your duty firmly. Make a rule to visit 
your slaughter-houses every killing day, and on other 
days when your work will permit. The inspector will 
be greatly relieved in his work where public slaughter- 
houses are erected. A very useful piece of work will 
be performed if, when slaughter-house licenses are 
applied for, the inspector will make a minute examina- 
tion of each of the premises, and advise his com- 
mittee to refuse all applications where the ventilation, 
drainage, paving, water supply, &c, are not properly 
carried out. 

The following form will he found useful for all appli- 
cations for licenses to be made upon : — 



Application for Slaughter-house License. 

I, , of , do hereby apply to you to 

license, or to receive the license of the premises under- 
mentioned, situated within your district, to he used by 
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me as a slaughter-house for the slaughtering of catt 
or other animals for human food, and I hereby declare 
that the following particulars in regard to the said 
house, for which I apply for such license, to be true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

1. Situation of premises 

2. Name and address of owner 

3. The tenure on which the premises are held by 
applicant. (If leasehold state for what period theh 
is unexpired). 

4. Description of premises. 

(a) Superficial area under coyer 
(6) Height of walls 

(c) Height of roof or ceiling 

(d) State whether there are any, and if so how 

many, rooms oyer the premises, and how 
they are used or occupied 

(e) If a yard is attached to the premises, super- 

ficial area of such yard feet. 

5. Number of pens or stalls for cattle to be kept on 
the premises previous to being slaughtered 

6. Number of cattle or other animals for which 
accommodation is provided on the premises 

(a) Oxen 
(6) Calves 

(c) Sheep or lambs 

(d) Swine 

7. State how the premise are supplied with water 

8. Number of water troughs on the premises for the 
f water to cattle 

whether the premises and yards are paved 
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10. State whether the means of drainage is suf- 
ficient 

11. State how the premises under cover are ven- 
tilated 

12. State what provision is made for the removal of 
blood and offal, &c, from the premises 

13. State the largest number of cattle or other 
animals which it is intended to slaughter weekly on the 
premises 

(a) Oxen 

(6) Calves 

(r; Sheep or lambs 

(d) Swine 

Dated this day of 187 . 

Signature of Applicant. 

A ddress . 

The inspection of markets should be made mostly on 
market days, and, when time permitSj daily inspections 
should be made. So much work is there in this 
department that in moderate- sized towns special in- 
spectors are appointed for the markets. 

The visiting of over-crowded dwelling-houses must 
be done during the day as occasion requires, excepting 
when legal proceedings are to be commenced, when a 
visit must be made during the night, after the inmates 
have retired to bed. By this procedure the inspector 
is enabled to prove the exact number of persons sleep- 
ing in the bouse. On these occasions he should have 
an assistant with bim, so that the evidence of each 
may, if required, be placed before the magistrates. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NUISANCES FROM SMOKE AND OFFENSIVE 
TRADES (a). 

A gbeat number of nuisances arising from smoke still 
exist. The subject has been a most difficult one, but 
is now becoming more under control than hitherto. 
As to what constitutes a nuisance arising from smoke 
is, we presume, the amount of black smoke issuing 
from a chimney (not being the chimney of a private 
dwelling-house) in certain quantities, and at the rate of 
so many minutes per hour. In practice, proceedings 
are taken against proprietors where black smoke 
found issuing from the chimney for more than 
minutes per hour. 

In going carefully through the Public Health Act, 
1875, it is quite evident that nuisances from smoke and 
offensive trades have received special consideration in 
the framing of the Act. The inspector will therefore 
require to exercise great care in putting the provisi< 
of the Act into operation. 

Nuisances from offensive trades will depend U] 
the amount of the injurious and offensive gases gi' 
off, and the position of the works complained 
relation to the nearest dwelling-houses. 
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(a) As to ott'unsive trades in the iiietrojioliH, Bee section 2 o 
SUuigliter-lioUMis (Metropolis) Act, 1874.— Woolryuh, p. 363. 
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The following are the trades mentioned in the 1121b 
section of the Act : — ■ 



Blood boiler, 
Bone boiler, 
Fellmoager, 
Soap boiler, 
Tallow melter, 
Tripe boiler, or 
Any other noxious or offen! 
or manufacture. 



i trade, business. 



This list does not, of course, include the whole of 
the trades with which the inspector will be called upon 
to interfere. It will, however, in all cases where in 
his opinion a nuisance exists caused by the carrying on 
of an offensive trade, be his duty to report the same to 
his committee, for them to give such instructions as 
they may deem requisite to meet the case. 

Nuisances from smoke. While upon this subject it 
is advisable to glance at it briefly in a thoroughly 
practical manner, first considering how the smoke is 
formed, and then as to the best methods for preventing 
its formation. 

The composition of common coal varies, but may be 
taken to be generally as follows : — Carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and a small portion of nitrogen, and also a 
portion of earthy and saline matters. 

One hundred pounds of coal is said to contain — 
4'4 lbs. of hydrogen, 
24- „ volatile carbon, 
48" „ fixed carbon, 
2* „ sulphur. 
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The perfect combustion of 100 lbs. of coal would eva- 
porate, say, 1,200 lbs. of water. To do this, it 
asserted that 746 lbs. of atmospheric air is required to 
be introduced into the furnace. 

When coal is placed in the furnace, and commences 
to burn, it may be considered to be in a state of active 
decomposition, and, like other matter of vegetable 
origin or nature, gives off during this decomposition 
certain injurious gases, also gases not injurious, which 
are as follows : — 

Nitrogen gas ; 

Carbonic acid gas {or carbon as smoke) ; 

Water, in the form of steam ; 

Sulphurous acid gas ; 

Sulphite of ammonia. 



The one to which we must direct our attention : 
the carbonic acid gas, on account of its quantity as 
compared with the others, and its injurious effects upon 
health. It is asserted that air containing 7 per cent. 
of carbonic acid gas is destructive to animal life. It i; 
a very heavy gas, and the one known as choke damp to 
miners. It is riot inflammable, and therefore gre 
difficulty is experienced in consuming or destroy- 
ing it. 

During the process of combustion the hydrogc 
which is a combustible gas, is readily consumed, but, j 
not sufficiently supplied with oxygen, passes off in its 
gaseous form. 

It may be here remarked that the Tublic Health Acl 
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refers to the smoke (a) more particularly — that is the 
carbon, or soot. 

Anticipating, we may assume that the danger arising 
from the carbonic acid gas will be greatly reduced by 
the diffusion of gases, and if a nuisance injurious to 
health arising from the combustion of coal in the form, 
of carbonic acid gas (although the smoke was consumed) 
was proved to exist, proceedings might be taken under 
the head of an offensive trade. 

A nuisance of this description will be rare, being 
prevented by the beautiful law of the diffusion of gases 
just referred to. 

Returning, then, to the process of the combustion of 
coal, we find that an insufficient supply of air causes 
the carbon to pass into the chimney iu the form of soot 
or smoke, whereas with a sufficient supply of air it 
forms carbonic acid gas. 

Whether carbon as smoke, or carbonic acid gas, is 
the most injurious to health, is a question for abler 
men than myself to decide. It is, however, apparent 
that we must accept one or the other, or portions of 
each. 

Our duty under the Act appears to be to have the 
smoke prevented. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance for the inspector to become acquainted with 
the principles of smoke preventing, so that he may 
(although not specially called upon by the Act so to 
do) give information to tradesmen who are anxious to 
cany out the requirements of the law, but who arc 



(a) As to smoke 
Sanitary Act, 1866 



l the metropolis, see section 19 ot 
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often wandering about among the many patents like i 
child in a fog, not knowing which to adopt. 

When speaking of smoke consuming, we must bea 
in mind that it is really smoke preventing that requires 
our attention. That smoke can be prevented there is 
no denying the fact. In carrying this into effect there 
are two objects to attain : — 1st, to regulate the supply 
of oxygen to the requirements of the combustion going 
on inside the furnace, bearing in mind that too little 
allows the carbon to go up the chimney in the form of 
aoot and smoke, and that too much oxygen reduces the 
temperature so low as to cause the gases to pass up the 
chimney without becoming ignited, and thus causing 
smoke; 2nd, to make provision by which the gases may 
be subjected to a high temperature, and for such a 
length of time as to ensure their ignition, and thus cause 
the carbon to become carbonic acid gas instead of 
assuming the form of smoke. 

As to the best methods of preventing smoke, we must 
first take into account the supply of oxygen, which is a 
most essential feature. For every 100 lbs. of coal there 
should be passed into the furnace 178 lbs. of oxygen, 
which will of course require 740 lbs. of atmospheric 
air. The mode of supplying this oxygen is also a 
matter of importance, inasmuch as to have fixed open- 
ings in the door for the admission of air in sufficient 
quantities would be a great waste of fuel, as the cold 
air would, after the smoke was consumed, reduce the 
heating power without attaining any object essential. 
For the purpose of obviating this waste of heating 
power several patents have been brought out. For the 
purpose of explanation, I will make reference to the 
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I one known as " Broadbenfs Self-acting Smoke Pre- 
venter and Fuel Economise! - ," which is an automatic 
apparatus fixed to the boiler front, by which certain 
openings are opened and shut as the oxygen is re- 
quired, which is done by the opening and shutting of 
louvres. 
One of the peculiarities of these louvres is in the 
arrangements of the laths, which are so mounted upon 
their pivots that upon being drawn back to their full 
extent, which takes place upon the closing of the doors, 
they only admit one-half the quantity of air of which 
they are capable, but upon the gradual falling of the 
weight the louvres open to their full extent. A con- 
tinuation of the same motion, however, eventually 
closes them, in which position they remain until the 
door is again opened. 

■ The admission of air in the above proportions coin- 
cides, as nearly as possible, with the requirements of 
perfect combustion. It is much more effectual, and 
certainly more economical, than the usual plan of 
admitting the full quantity on first charging the 
furnace, when it is not required, and having a deficient 
supply when it is most needed. 

There is, however, another object to be gained in 
conjunction with the preceding one : that is, as before 
stated, to subjeet the gases evolved during combustion 
to a high temperature, and for such a time as to ensure 
their ignition, without which, it must be remembered, 
the gases go up the chimney in the form of smoke. 
I may here remark that if the reader will observe for 
himself, he will generally find those chimneys smoke 
.most where the furnace and chimney are close to each 
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other, without any length of flue, which is accounl 
for in this way, that bo soon as the gases are evolved 
from the coal they are hurried up the chimney, whereas 
in a large or long flue the gases have to travel for some 
time through what might be termed a hot oven, thus 
subjecting the gases to a high temperature for a con- 
siderable time, and thereby ensuring their ignition. 

Where it is found the flue is too small or too short, 
a hot air chamber, or oven, should be constructed 
between the furnace and the chimney, with its inlet 
and outlet so arranged as to detain the gases for a shoi 
time in their passage to the chimney. 

If the principles here recommended are properly 
carried out, I am confident that the smoke will be so 
far prevented that no nuisance will arise, and that 
legal proceedings could be sustained against the 
of a furnace. 

Out of London the sanitary inspector gives notice 
abate smoke nuisances under section 91 of the Pul 
Health Act, 1875. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



DETECTION OF DISEASED MEAT (a). 

The detection of diseased and unsound meat and food 
is one of the most important and sometimes difficult 
duties that the inspector is called upon to perform. He 
must, therefore, make minute and close observations in 
all cases which come before him in his earlier ex- 
perience, so that, with a little practice, he will have full 
confidence in himself when called upon to give his 
decision, which will often occur in large towns. 

Decomposed meat or food will come under the term 
unsound or unwholesome, and may generally be de- 
tected by the smell. The inspector in these cases will 
be guided by the stage of decomposition at which the 
article has arrived, aud ia recommended not to attempt 
to draw the line too fine, unless supported by the 
opinion of the medical officer. 

With diseased meat the case is somewhat different ; 
if he is in a position to prove that the carcase is that of 
a diseased animal the case may be considered clear, 
inasmuch as the section of the Act, 117, c. 55, is 
definite upon the point as to diseased meat being con- 
demned. I may, however, remark that at the hearing 






(a) Seizure of meat in tin; metropolis : 
Bemoval Act Amendment Act, 1863. 



u section 2, Nui 
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of diseased meat cases before magistrates, the stage at 
which the diaease has arrived, and also the nature of 
the disease, are considered as important items in judg. 
ing the ease ; how far the magistrates are correct in so 
doing, I am not prepared to state. This much may, 
however, be said, that with a case with sufficient proof 
of a diseased carcase of meat the inspector is perfectly 
justified in taking the opinion of the magistrates upon 
it, and let them decide upon the merits of the case. 

As to the modes of detecting diseased meat, the 
following remarks will he found useful : — 

1st. Bad meat never or very rarely sets or stiffens 
properly. This is an excellent guide j but, of course, 
open to certain objections. 

2nd, Bad meat is generally wet, in fact, often com- 
pletely soddened with water, especially when caused by 
dropsy. 

3rd. The fat in bad meat will he found of a flabby 
nature, instead of being crisp, dry, and firm. 

The colour in certain cases may he a guide, but I 
decline to go into that for fear of confusing the inex- 
perienced, considering the variety of causes which pro- 
duce slight alteration of colour. 

It will answer the convenience of the inspector and 
the ends of justice will be better met if he will con- 
trive to make his seizures before the carcase leaves the 
slaughter-house; by this method lie will avail himself of 
certain advantages which are to be gained in seeing the 
meat in carcase preferable to seeing it in joints. There 
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-will, of course, at times, arise cases where the diseased 
meat will never enter the slaughter-house, but will 
■during the night come direct from the farm where 
death has relieved the suffering animal from some 
lingering disease. There are only a certain class of 
butchers who venture in this dangerous traffic, who 
may be selected out if the inspector makes himself a 
regular attender at the cattle markets. 

In this work, and this alone, "will the inspector (of a 
moderate-sized borough) be able to give the ratepayers 
of his district full value for the money he receives i 
salary, if he succeeds in putting an entire stop to the 
sale of the diseased rubbish which is sold in some 
districts. 

I now propose to direct the attention of the reader 
to two letters which I received respecting a bad meat 
case in my experience, which will be found to be of 
great value, coming as they do from so high an autho- 
rity, eacli of the gentlemen having kindly given me 
their consent to my making this use of them. 

Professor Williams' Letter. 

Veteriuary College, Edinburgh, 
17M November, 1876. 
Mr. Robinson, Inspector, Carlisle. 
Sir, 

Agreeably with your request I examined 
carcase of beef at the shambles, Carlisle, and found 
that the animal had been slaughtered whilst suffering 
irom tuberculosis. 
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Whilst I am of opinion that mere tubercular growths 
or "grapes" do not, if carefully removed, render the 
meat unfit for food, provided such meat presentB a 
healthy, firm appearance; on the other haud, if the 
meat be flabby and the fat of the areolar tissue removed 
and replaced by a watery material, it (the meat) is unfit 
for human food. This was to some extent the condi- 
tion of the carcase in question. 

It may be stated that the red flesh, or muscular 
tissue, had a fair appearance, and was in some parts 
moderately firm to the touch ; whilst in other parts, 
such as the breast and belly {the defendant parts of 
the body), it was pale in appearance, dropsical and 
flabby to the touch. 

In consequence of part of the body being mode- 
rately healthy, it is possible that there might be dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the carcase should be 
condemned or not ; however, after carefully weighing 
the matter, I am of opinion that the meat is unfit for 



I 



human food. 



Yours truly, 
W. Williams, P.R.S.S., Professor. 



Da. Young's Letter. 



Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
November 24,tk, 1876. 
Dear Sir, 

At Professor Williams* request, I give you a 
short sketch of the evidence I would be prepared to 
give with regard to the cow which is the subject of 
dispute. I examined a growth said to have been 



out of the cheat of the cow, and found scattered through 
it masses of tubercle, varying in size from a pin's head 
to a walnut. These tubercular deposits were old, as 
shown by their yellow colour and the large growth by 
the calcareous matter in their interior. The tissue in 
which the masses were embedded was soft and pulpy, 
and, on microscopical examination, was found to be 
infiltrated with lymphous corpuscles. The condition 
shows that around the old tubercular masses, that new 
active cell growths had arisen which I had no hesitation 
in saying would be attended with a general deteriora- 
tion of the condition of the animal ; this deterioration 
consisting in absorption and wasting of the tissue, more 
particularly the fatty and muscular tissue, so that the 
flesh would become pale, flabby, and watery, and unfit 
for human food. If you think the above evidence 
■would be of any use, please let me know per telegram, 
as I would require to leave here on Sunday evening to 
be back again on the following evening. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

Peter Yodng, M.D. 



The first step the inspector must take on making a 
-seizure of bad meat or other unsound food, will be to 
thoroughly satisfy himself as to its being unfit for food, 
by calling in such evidence along with the medical 
officer of health, as the case may require. Having 
made the seizure, have it carefully stored in safe 
custody, that is, in your bad meat depot. Next pro- 
ceed to call in a magistrate to grant you an order for 
its destruction, intimating to the owner of the meat 
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your intention to make such application for an order 
to destroy. 

After obtaining the order, give the owner further 
intimation that you are going to put the order into 
execution, by destroying the meat or other article; 
and also give him reasonable opportunity to have it 
examined by competent persons, whom he may require 
to call as witnesses when you summon him to appear 
before the magistrates. 




It does not always happen that sanitary inspectors 
have the superintendence of this department, but, when 
convenient, it is very essential that the inspector should 
have the entire control of this work. The removal o£ 
night-soil and ashes is heset with many difficulties, 
which I propose to make a few observations upon, and 
assist, if possible, my fellow inspectors in their efforts 
to deal with this vexatious subject. The cost of this 
work varies according to local circumstances, as to 
opportunities for disposal, cost of carting, &c. With a 
view of bringing under the eye of the inspector the 
variation in cost, and also the average cost, which will 
materially assist him in making out estimates for new 
districts, I have appended the following table, the 
figures for which arc extracted from the Local Govern- 
ment Board Report on Sewage Disposal. 



! section 125 of 
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Removal op Night-boil and Ashes. 

I. 

Table showing relative cost of removal of night-soil and 
ashes. The various towns given below are those 
taken from the "Report on Sewage Disposal" 
(c. 1410), published in 1876 by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 



Town. 


Population. 


Cost of 

Bum oval after 

Deducting 

Sales. 


Cost per Head 
Population. 






£ 


£ & d. 


Cheltenham - 


45,000 


324 


n ij 


Don caster 


20,000 


229 


2$ 


Carlisle - 


36,000 


800 


o 4 


West Derby - 


31,000 


700 


6J 


Bolton-le-Moora - 


93,000 


2,151 


o o 4 


Coventry 


40,000 


940 


5J 


Wolverhampton 


71,000 


1,600 


6 


Chorley- 


20,000 


623 


61 


LcLLiniiigton - 


24,700 


780 


7J 


lilnckbom - 


90,000 


3,835 


10£ 


Halifax - 


68,000 


2,996 


lOf 


Bradford 


173,723 


8,288 


o 114 


Leeds - 


285,000 


1B.O0O 


1 2| 


Birmingham - 


350,000 


29,295 


18 


Rochdale 


67,000 


7,024 


S IJ 



image coat pes head of population of the 15 towns, 9£d. 
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For the purpose of dealing with this subject more 
in detail, we will divide it into two sections, namely, 
night-soil collection and disposal. 

Collection. — In urban districts the collection of night- 
soil is generally regulated by local bye-laws, which 
prescribe certain hours for such removal to be effected, 
for instance, between 11 o'clock at night and 8 o'clock 
in the morning. 

In all cases where the inspector has the management 
of a night-soil department, be should by all means 
have the appointment of all the men under his charge, 
inasmuch as there are so many difficulties surrounding 
the work, and that unless he has the men under proper 
control the work will neither be done efficiently nor 
economically. 

The collection of night-soil by what is known as the 
"street row or rotation plan," was first introduced 
many years ago by my respected friend and tutor, John 
Newhouse, Esq., chief sanitary inspector tor the 
borough of Leeds. When this plan was introduced 
I was then assistant inspector to the gentleman just 
named, and so satisfied did I feel as to the superiority 
of this plan that when I was afterwards appointed 
6anitary inspector for the city of Carlisle, on the first 
opportunity I introduced the system there; and for 
the purpose of giving the reader some positive proof as 
to the superiority of this method, 1 have introduced 
below table of cost for Carlisle, which shows a gradual 

I annual rise in the expenditure for the removal of night- 
soil up to the year 18T6, when it suddenly fell some 
SiSO, this being the first year I had this plau earried 
out in Carlisle. 
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If the reader will kindly turn to table c. 1,410, he 
will find that the average cost per head of population 
per annum for the fifteen towns named is 9£d., whereas, 
for Carlisle it is 5|d. 



II. 



Table showing the yearly cost (under the head of 
Sewerage Expenses) , of which the principal por- 
tion is cost of removing of Night-soil and Ashes 
since 1873, when the Town Council commenced 
the removal. 

Carlisle. 



Date. 


* 




£ s. d. 


1873 


370 13 5— Old plan. 


1874 


725 7 2-„ „ 


1875 


964 17 11- „ „ 


1876 


1,524 4 2-,, „ 


1877 


1,067 0— First full year of new plan. 



Town Hall, Carlisle, 

September 7th, 1877. 



The principle of this system may be explained as 

follows : — It is to commence at one end of a street, and 

)ty every ashpit in order as they come, completing 
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street after street until you have got through your 
district; then commence at the former starting point 
again. 

In going into the details of this system more 
minutely, it will be found that there are some very 
serious obstacles in the way : — 

1st. Irregularity in size of ashpits. 

2nd. The work having to be done during the night, 
many yards get locked up, and the people are disin- 
clined to get up to open them, and are also disinclined 
to leave them open for you, although expecting you 
coming to empty their ashpits. 

As to the first objection, the best plan will be to get 
the very large old middens reduced in size and recon- 
structed on improved principles. Also, where it is 
found that too many tenants are using one ashpit, thus 
causing the ashpit to be full long before the time of 
other ashpits in the district, the inspector must serve 
notice upon the owner, requiring him to provide more 
ashpit accommodation. 

As to the second objection, the following circular 
sent round during the day to the householders in the 
district where work is going to be carried on during the 
night, will be found to have a good effect : 



Night-soil Department. 

I beg to inform you that we intend (weather 
permitting) to empty the ashpits in the neighbour- 
hood of your house to-night, commenciug at 
eleven o'clock. 

o 2 
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I Lave, therefore, to ask you to he kind 
enough to leave your back-yard doors open before 
retiring for the night, and thus allow our men fre 
access to the ashpit. 

Yours truly, 



Inspector of Nuisances. 

Disposal of Nit/ht-soil and Ashes. — Dry ashes, wbei 
not mixed with night-soil, may be disposed of in many 
ways, such as tilling up low-lying marshy pasture land, 
such as is not intended for building purposes, making 
embankments for certain purposes, or grinding up into 
mortar with a given proportion of lime; or, better 
still, to be submitted to what is known as " Fryer 1 ; 
Process." 

The following statement will he well worth careful 
study on the part of the inspector : — 

The system here described is now at work in Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Stafford, and Warriugtoi 



On the Disposal of the Refuse or Towns. 



Bt ALFRED FRYER. 

Printed at the request of the Mayor, 
TV. Higyinbottom, Esq. 



The disposal of the refuse of towns i 
will not imperil the health of the inhabitants, thj 
shall not be revolting to the sense of decency, and that 




at the same time shall not impose upon the ratepayers 
a heavier burden than is needful, is a problem of great 
importance, and one which has engaged the attention 
of many eminent men. 

It is not, however, to be expected that any one 
method will be of universal application. Towns con- 
veniently situate for discharging their water-borne 
refuse into the sea, or into the lower reaches of a tidal 
river, are not likely to concern themselves with irriga- 
tion farms or precipitating tanks, whilst imagination 
can scarcely conceive anything more revolting than a 
similar discharge from towns situate near the source of 
rivers, so that the sewage must become mingled with 
the water used by the population inhabiting the lower 
part of the course. 

It may be convenient in considering this question, so 
far as it affects most inland towns, to subdivide the 
refuse into three classes: — 

1st. Refuse that cannot be removed by water trans- 
port. 

2nd. Refuse that must be removed by water trans- 
port. 

3rd. Refuse that may be removed by water transport 

The group of substances which cannot be removed 
by water are obviously insoluble solids, and these may 
lie classed into mineral and vegetable, 

The former consists mainly of the cinders and ashes 
from house fires, and, together with these, brokcu 
earthenware and glass, oyster and other shells, aud 
small portions of iron and tin. 

Where the old-fashioned ashpits or middens exist, 




these substances are frequently either soaked or a 
panied by water, aud are offensive by the admixture of 
feccal matter. 

Though these substances contain a portion of com- 
bustible material, they arc blended with so much incom- 
bustible, they are so choked with dust, and so saturated 
with water, that instead of being capable of ready igni- 
tion they would quench any ordinary fire upon which 
they might be thrown. 

This material is very difficult of disposal. It possesses 
no value as manure; when piled in heaps it often 
becomes offensive; and, as the dust-bin is usually the 
receptacle of solid refuse, it contains the dust and 
rubbish swept from the rooms, not only of ordinary 
residences, but it may contain also the sweepings from 
sick rooms of BmalUpos and scarlet fever patients, and 
not unfrequcntly portions of clothing which spread the 
germs of disease in the air. These are conveyed still 
more certainly to the homes of the poor creatures who 
often search the refuse to glean the perilous treasures. 
No wonder that zymotic disease starls out without any 
apparent cause in the lower parts of towns, where it 
can be conveyed to them as effectually as the plague 
was carried from Loudon in some woollen clothing to 
your own martyr village of Eyam, 211 years ago. 

The method of placing such solid refuse upon tips 
hag nothing to recommend it. The heap is both un- 
sightly and dangerous. The evil is cumulative. Each 
generation has not alone to find space to dispose of its 
own refuse, but it must also tolerate the accumulations 
of those which preceded it. Continue the process long 
enough, and every town must stand within, if not 



upon, a belt of refuse ; must tolerate the refuse before 
its doors, as the tenants of an Irish cabin do, or 
must imitate our pre-historic ancestors with their 
kitchen-middens. 

The Health Committee of Manchester, with the aid 
of their medical officer, Dr. Leigh, and of their ener- 
getic superintendent, Mr. Whiley, have for some time 
demonstrated that ashes and clinkers when ground 
with hydrate of lime make a most excellent and tena- 
cious mortar. They were, however, unable to deal 
with the refuse to which I have adverted. They could 
not burn it en masse, and if any of the material 
tainted with fcecal matter were used the mortar became 
offensive. 

To deal with this difficulty the patent Destructor 
was devised, The object aimed at was to obtain a 
furnace so arranged that when once ignited the radiant 
heat generated should not be permitted to escape, but 
should be reflected upon the burning material, so as to 
intensify the combustion and raise the temperature as 
much as possible. This having been effected, the heated 
prodocts of combustion should be passed over a further 
supply of material, which would thus become deprived 
of its water and be raised in temperature, ready for 
active combustion when its turn came to reach the 
furnace proper. Such then is the Destructor. The 
material treated is frequently indistinguishable from 
wet mud. Cart-loads of bricks, saturated with water 
or urine, bottles, glass, &c., are shot in these furnaces ; 
they are made red hot ; all water is evaporated, all 
organic matter is decomposed, all combustible matter 
is consumed, and the mineral matter alone is left, 




" purified as by fire." No smell is produced by tho 
burning. Two-thirds of the mass disappear, and the 
residue — ash and clinker, fused glass and earthen- 
ware, offering sharp angular fractures — furnishes, when 
ground with lime, a mortar for which there is abun- 
dant demand. There is no fear of being under-sold, 
for as one of the raw materials cost less than nothing, 
mortar-makers not possessing similar advantages may 
be working to a loss, while the makers of vitrified 
mortar will be reaping a profit. 

The Destructor requires but little attention, 
almost self-feeding. The material slips down the sloping 
bottom of the furnace, and the clinkers are easily with- 
drawn at the furnace mouth. 

The Destructor furnaces are a series of cells. Th( 
cost of each cell for ironwork is about .£80, to which 
the cost of brickwork must be added. The i 
payable is less than the cost of placing the refuse in a 
cart, or wheeling it across the road. The heat gene. 
rated by the Destructor furnishes power for grinding 
the mortar, and for other purposes, to be described 
later. 

Each cell deals with 140 cwts. per day. 

By this mode of treatment, the refuse is absolutely 
got rid of, without injury or annoyance to contempo- 
raries or to posterity. No danger is to be apprehended 
from the spread of the disease. No accumulations 
remain, and that which was an incumbrance becomes a 
marketable commodity. It remains to be added, that 
at Manchester the difference between cost and sale 
price leaves to the corporation a fair profit on the trade 
of mortar making. 
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Having disposed of the mineral solid refuse, let me 
invite your attention to the vegetable solid refuse. This 
consists of garbage, part of which is brought with the 
ashes, and part is found in the pails. It includes the 
sweepings of the markets, also straw, shavings, rags, 
sacks, and an endless assortment of minor articles. To 
destroy absolutely these things would he wasteful, as 
they constitute the raw materials out of which is made 
one of the most valuable substances for a sanitary com- 
mittee. I allude to charcoal. A portion of the cinders 
before referred to as food for the Destructor presents 
the needful fuel. All that is required is a form of 
apparatus that shall, without much labour and without 
producing any offensive odour, convert the garbage into 
charcoal. 

The patent Carboniser effects this object. It con- 
sists of a rectangular chamber of considerable height, 
into the top of which the material to be operated upon 
is thrown, and through which chamber it gradually 
descends as its bulk diminishes, and as the material 
below is removed. Finally, when sufficiently carbonised, 
it is withdrawn through a slide in the bottom of the 
ehamher. This chamber is heated by a furnace placed 
at the side. The fire in the furnace is kept thick, and 
the supply of air to it small, so as to prevent the 
admission of sufficient oxygen for perfect combustion. 
Thus the products of combustion from it can only heat, 
and not remove the carbon, and they may therefore 
safely be brought into direct contact with the materials 
to be carbonised. These products of combustion enter 
the kiln, or carbonising chamber, near the bottom, and 
are guided around it by iron plates which touch the 






wall at their top edges, but slope so that their bottom 
edges are some distance from it. These arc ranged 
round the chamber in a spiral form, and keep open a 
passage along which the products of combustion can 
always find a way to the chimney, while being open at 
the bottom, the gases can come into direct contact with 
the materials in the kilu. The plates becoming heated, 
also help to dry and carbonise the materials. Finally, 
the products of combustion are led away to the chimney 
through a floe near the top of the chamber. 

Condemned food, stale fruit, and vegetables 
readily disposed of by the Carboniser. Sweepings of 
paved streets contain much vegetable matter, portions 
of hay aud straw, horse droppings, &c. These i 
readily carbonised, and the charcoal thus produced, as 
well as that from the more exclusively vegetable matter 
before adverted to, is most valuable. 

First, as a Deodorant. A small portion scattered 
over the most offensive materials actually destroys all 
trace of odour. Its effect is almost magical. Where 
the pail system is used, a very small portion of charcoal 
disci i urged automatically, as In Moser's closets, ordnsted 
over the contents, effectually destroys odour. Even i 
a bag of charcoal be emptied in a foul atmosphere, snch 
as a place where nightsoil is mixed, the fine particles of 
charcoal floating in the air render it perfectly sweet. 
Charcoal is a needful commodity where the pail system 
is used. 

Second, as a Disinfectant. Mixed with a small 
proportion of crude carbolic acid, the charcoal may be 
presumed to be one of the most valuable and effective 
A* sin feet ants known. The charcoal is well known to 
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abolish offensive organic matters, and to destroy tliem 
by a peculiar power which it has of causing oxidation, 
but it cannot enter the atmosphere (except in the con- 
dition of dust) . This permeation of the air is effected 
by the carbolic acid, and the combination is found to 
be very valuable. The Health Committee of Man- 
chester make free use of this carbolized charcoal with 
excellent results. 

The advantage to be derived from placing a layer of 
charcoal over every coffin before closing a grave has 
been ofteu pointed out, but the difficulty of obtaining 
at a moderate cost and in sufficient quantity a material 
that would ensure the salubrity of graveyards «tud 
cemeteries, and that would prevent the offensive efflu- 
vium that sometimes emanates from re-opened graves, 
has prevented its use. Now that it is easy to secure 
an abundant supply at a trifling cost, this needful 
sanitary reform may be accomplished. Cremation of 
the vegetable refuse will not present the difficulties 
attendant on the cremation of the human body, yet it 
will secure some of the advantages sought. 

Third, as a Decolorant. A portion of the contents 
of one of the Manchester sewers, mingled with water 
from the river Mcdlock, and fortified with the contents 
of two iukstands, one containing writing and the other 
copying ink, and these further coloured by an infusion 
of logwood and a solution of indigo, made a fluid that 
was opaque in a half-inch test tube, and that would 
serve as writing ink. Passed through a filter composed 
of a small quantity of carbonized garbage, this filthy 
and black mixture became in appearance identical with 
spring water. 
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Street sweeping ground with a portion of clay, ai 
carbonized, produce a filtering medium of great power, 
and so little friable in its nature as to make au ex- 
cellent filter bed and one which is in use at the 
present time by various dyers. This material form! 
the subject of one of the patents held by the Univei 
Sewage Company. 

Fourth, as an Oxidizer, A portion of the Bir- 
mingham sewage was subjected to filtration through 
a bed of charcoal produced by the carbonization of 
sewage sludge. It became brilliant in appearance, and 
when subjected to analysis by order of the Mayor, it 
was found to contain far less ammonia and organic 
nitrogen than sewage •which had passed through the 
land as a filtering bed. This promising mode of 
treating sewage with the charcoal derived from sewage 
sludge is too recent a discovery to have been practically 
applied. 

The Carhonizer, like the Destructor, is composed of 
a series of cells, each of which can deal with 50 cwta. 
of garbage per day. 

You have now been so good as to traverse with me 
the first of the three divisions of our subject, namely, 
the mode of dealing with the solid refuse, which we 
have converted into mortar and charcoal. 

"We will now consider the second division, namely, 
those portions of the refuse of towns that must be 
removed by the sewers. These may be conveniently 
grouped under three heads : — 

(a.) The involuntary supply to the sewers. 

(6.) The voluntary supply from dwelling-houses. 

(c.) The voluntary supply from other sources. 



nd 
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(a.) The involuntary supply consists of rain water 
that finds its way into the sewers; of natural springs; 
and of leakage from the general water supply. These 
are the natural feeders of rivers; the former two 
would exist if the towns were absent, and the last is no 
source of contamination. So far then as these arc 
concerned, there is little that even the fastidious may 
complain of. 

(A.) The voluntary supply from domestic sources 
consists of water used for washing and culinary pur- 
poses. As the impurities from these sources consist 
mainly of soap and fat and very little nitrogenous 
matter, it is evident that were the contents of sewers 
confiued to these substances, a very moderate treatment 
would suffice to render the water fitted to enter streams. 

(c.) The voluntary supply from other sources in- 
cludes the fluids discharged from mills and manu- 
factories, also the discoloured water returned by dyers 
and bleachers. Some small portion of these liquids is 
too foul to warrant it3 being turned direct into rivers, 
but a larger portion, which is merely dye water, can be 
readily deprived of its colour, as before shown; and 
the remainder, which consists of water from mills, 
practically free from contamination, having been 
simply used for condensing the steam which drives the 
engines. 

Thus it appears that those liquids, which must of 
necessity find their way into sewers, do little to 
pollute them, and may be rendered comparatively pure 
by a moderate treatment. 

We are now only left to consider the last of the 
three divisions into which, we classed the refuse of 
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towns, viz., those substances that may be water borne, 
but which also may be, if desired, excluded from tht 
Bewers. These obviously consist of the contents of 
water or other closets, and the drainings from public 
urinals, cesspools, and stables. 

These nitrogenous compounds are all highly offen- 
sive. 

They arc the substances which generate poisonoui 
sewer gases. 

They are vehicles for the spread of cholera and 
typhoid fever. 

They are the substances which pollute streams, s 
until the organic matter be decomposed they are dan- 
gerous to health. Even when the decomposition has 
been effected, and the nitrogen has associated itself 
with oxygen, and this with a base, so that it is found 
in the form of nitrates or nitrites, the mind still revolts 
at the introduction into potable water of this most 
offensive human refuse, even though decomposed. 

Whilst sewers containing these offensive and dan- 
gerous matters are unfitted to be discharged into 
rivers, they are at least as objectionable to the inhabit- 
ants of the towns. Such sewers are contrivances for 
the elimination of sewer gases, and these readily find 
their way into dwelling-houses through imperfectly 
trapped drains. The mischief is not confined to these 
faulty arrangements; the poison will certainly find its 
way into houses through porous soil. Let me quote 
from a leading medical authority, viz., from an article 
by Sir Thomas Watson in a recent number of The 
Nineteenth Century: — 

" During the prevalence of enteric fever in a large 
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town a vast quantity of the dejections peculiar to that 
disease must be daily and hourly poured into and 
through the drains and sewers, impregnating the sewer 
gases with the specific poison. Iu our present faulty 
arrangements these gases, so infected, enter many a 
house, the inmates of which are unsuspicious of such a 
source of fearful peril. Mr. Rawlinsou, the well- 
known engineer, has stated in print that in the year 
1859 disinfectants were freely used in some of the 
main sewers of London, and ' the smell of the disin- 
fectants wh found to pervade all the houses in the 
district connected hy drains with these sewers, show in 
to demonstration that such houses must at all other 
times be pervaded with diluted sewer gu3es. J Wherever 
(writes Dr. Budd) the alvine discharges from enteric 
fever patients travel — wherever exhalations from them 
penetrate — there the most specific of all the exuviie of 
the sick body are in operation. The sewer, which is 
their common receptacle, is the direct continuation of 
the diseased intestine. * * * * 

"According to the Corporation return for 1874, 
there arc in one part of Edinburgh, congregated toge- 
ther and inhabited hy the lowest of the population, 
no less than 14,319 houses or dwellings, many under 
one roof, on the ' flat ' system, in which there are no 
house connections whatever with the street sewers, 
and consequently no water-closets. To this day, there- 
fore, all the excrement itious and other refuse of the 
inhabitants is collected in pails or pans, and remains in 
their midst — generally in a partitioned off corner of 
the living room — until the next day, when it is taken 
down to the street and emptied into the Corporation 
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carts. Drunken and vicious though the population 
he, herded together like sheep, and with the filth 
collected and kept for twenty-four hours in their very 
midst, it is a remarkable fact that enteric fever and 
diphtheria, the two diseases that, in the words of Mr. 
Simon, are the direct emanations from ' the filthiest 
of all filth,' are simply unknown in these wretched 
hovels. Turning, however, to the fashionable or New 
Town, where the houses are provided with all th< 
modern conveniences, and communicate with drains 
which the natural contour of the city ought to render 
most effective, with here and there a cesspool, 
find that enteric fever and diphtheria are never 
absent." 

The death of Prince Albert at "Windsor, and th< 
alarming attack of enteric fever which the Prince ( 
Wales contracted at Scarborough, show that those i 
the most exalted stations are not safe from the dangei 
attendant on exposure to sewer gases. 

The modern system of dealing with sewers would be 
amusing were the subject not too serious for joke. In 
order to conceal the sewage, and to escape its noxious 
effluvia, the offensive liquid is conveyed away in costly 
underground sewers; but as the production of sewer 
gases is not prevented thereby, and as these will force 
themselves into human dwelliugs if not suffered to 
escape elsewhere, ventilators are introduced into the 
sewers here aud there m order to ensure the discharge 
. of the poison into the ojien air! 

It should be remembered that those substances 
which arc innocuous in sewers are valueless out of 
them, whilst those organic matters which are 
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■objectionable in sewers aiid in rivers, possess a con- 
siderable value when isolated and concentrated. 

And it should not be forgotten that when soluble 
organic matter is once mingled with much water the 
nitrogen cannot be extracted by any method of pre- 
cipitation, and even when applied to land on irrigation 
farms only a portion is removed. 

Unless then there should exist some great difficulty, 
practical or financial, it would seem to be a self-evident 
proposition that " the best or simplest method to make 
sewers innocuous is to keep them innocuous." This 
leads us to the pail system. Even where this method 
is adopted without the improvements which experience 
has suggested, it presents a natural, sensible, simple, 
and effective mode of removing the offensive material. 
The improvements referred to are : — 1st, that the pails 
should he thoroughly cleansed and purified before 
being replaced. 2nd, that each closet should be 
supplied with a little charcoal, whereby all odour is 
destroyed. 3rd, that the pails should he changed fre- 
quently. 4th, that the pails should be carried away in 
a closed van of wrought iron, that should be absolutely 
steam-tight, or rather, odour tight. The importance 
of this will be appreciated by those who have stood in 
the wake of one of the ordinary vans. The pails may 
be closed with rubber-packed lids, which are supposed 
to be tight ; hut so long as here and there a pail leaks 
there is a trickling of offensive matter along the 
streets, and a waft of sickening odour marks the track 
of the van. Yet it is as easy, with proper appliances, 
to restrain the odour within the van as the scent 
within a vinaigrette, or the ammonia within a bottle of 




smelling salts. Such a van, possessing also minor 
advantages,' which I will not trouble you with, 
been patented. We see then how the closets can be 
preserved sweet, and how the material can be trans- 
ported to the depot without a trace of nuisance. Let 
me here introduce a paradox. The dirtier the process, 
the greater the cleanliness needed. Not only should 
vans and harness be kept clean, hut the men employed 
should he clean iu their persons and dress also. Each 
man might wear a glazed hat, and have daily supplied 
to him a clean canvas jacket, and a dark hut clean 
apron to protect his trousers. Having taken the Fcecal 
matter to the depot, the mode of disposal of it must 
now he considered. Human urine is well known to be 
the most valuable manure existing, hut this valuable 
material is diluted with thirty times its weight of 
water. The removal of this water is the object sought, 
and the difficulties are so great as to have been con- 
sidered by Mr. Kawlinson and others insuperable. 

The odour from highly heated urine is most offensive. 
Heat decomposes urea and drives off ammouia, and 
this valuable alkali is volatile at very low temperatures. 

Yet the problem has becu solved. No offensive 
odour whatever, and not even the faintest odour of 
foBcal matter or of urine escape during the operation. 
Not a particle of ammonia is lost. The apparatus i 
not an untried one, but has been largely used during 
the last ten years for the concentration of cane j 
The process requires no chemicals and no skilled 
attendance. 

The concentration is effected in the Concretor. 

By this means nearly all the water is removed, am 
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the already existing ammonia is fixed by the sulphurous 
acid iii the hot gases from the Destructor. As the 
process is simple and the heat is furuished, as it were, 
gratis, it is not wonderful that the concentration is 
effected economically. 

This apparatus consists of a revolving cylinder, 
8 feet long aud 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, having its 
ends partially closed by annular rings, and fitted inside 
with scroli-like plates of thin, metal. The liquid is 
admitted into this cylinder, and as it revolves these 
scroll-like surfaces become wetted ; the evaporation is 
effected by passing heated gases through the cylinder. 
As these come into contact with the wetted surfaces of 
the metal scrolls, rapid surface evaporation takes place, 
the temperature of the liquid undergoing concentration 
remaining low — so low that when discharged from the 
cylinder at about the consistency of treacle, it is rarely, 
if ever, at so high a temperature as 130" Fahr. The 
hot gases used for effecting evaporation in the Cou- 
cretor result from the combustion of refuse material in 
the Destructor. 

The fluid and semi-fluid coutcuts of the pails having 
been deprived of nearly the whole of their water by 
means of the Concrctor, may either be desicatcd into 
poudrelte, or be mixed with a portion of charcoal, in 
order to make a friable, odourless manure. These 
manures, being extremely rich and concentrated, are 
of high intrinsic value, more nearly resembling guano 
than any other manure in the market. 

The ancients considered Fire, Air, Earth, and Water 
as elements. We will regard them as the vehicles for 
the removal of the refuse of towns. 
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The water- closet system exemplifies the use of 
Water ,- and as it iuvolves the generation and libera- 
tion of sewer gases, it also illustrates the use, or rather 
the misuse, of Air. The purity of streams is held to 
be of great importance. Yet the whole of the water 
(save the little lost by spontaneous evaporation) used 
to transport the offensive matter is — except in the 
case of towns situated near the sea coast — compelled, 
sooner or later, to enter the streamc. The filth 
suspension may be first removed, or it may not ; the 
nitrogen in solution may not be removed, or it may 
be removed in part ; but it is in practice never removt 
entirely. 

The methods now advocated are the employment 
fire and Kanh. Solid mineral refuse is purified and 
reduced by Fire. It is converted from a valueless 
material into a valuable one, and it is sold as mortar. 
By Fire the solid vegetable refuse becomes valuable 
charcoal j from being a generator of offensive odour it 
becomes a destroyer of such odour. By Fire the 
organic liquids become valuable solids, and this Fire 
is furnished by the very refuse itself. The concen- 
trated manure is so valuable that it will bear the coat 
of transport to great distances, where at last it finds 
its fitting home in the Earth. 

The apparatus for treating refuse in the manner 
described is made by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & Co., 
Engineers, Nottingham and Rouen. 

This method, although new, has early attracted 
notice. It may be seen in operation at the works 
of the Manchester Corporation, and Birmingham is 
adopiing the system in the most complete manner, 
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with the view of extending it, if successful, to the 
whole of that most extensive borough. Leeds, too, 
has decided to adopt as much of the system as is 
applicable to its present wants. When places of such 
magnitude and importance as Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds have, after careful inquiry and examination, 
adopted the system, it will not be considered pre- 
sumptuous to assert that it is at least worthy of 
careful attention. 

Where it can possibly be arranged, the inspector 
should contrive to have several depots or yards to cart 
nightsoil and ashes to. By this method the cost of 
carting will be reduced, and the evils arising from 
large yard will be avoided. 

It must also be borne in mind that to try to lower 
the rates, or to reduce the cost of removing nightsoil, 
&c, by simply reducing the workmen's wages :" 
false economy which will never succeed ; if we expect 
a fair day's work let us honestly pay a fair day's wage. 

The following is a copy of regulations for nightsoil 
department, which I have just got printed for our own 
use, which may be of service in new districts. 



Rules and Regulations to be Observed ii 

the Nightsoil Defaktment. 

Foremen and Nigktinen. 

The foremen and men for night duty will assemble 
at the depot, Street, at 10.30 p.m. each night. 

The foreman will instruct his men what part of his 
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division they are to commence emptying at, and 
that they are provided with candles or lamps, harrows, 
shovels, brooms, and other articles necessary for their 
work during the night, and will examine all horses 
before they commence work, will see if any are lame 
or unfit for work, and if so send them back ; and to 
arrange the time and place for the cartmen to meet 
them in their respective divisions, and to instruct them 
where to cart the manure and rubbish, taking care that 
no manure or rubbish is deposited on any building 
land, or that any soil be scattered in the streets. The 
foreman will receive instructions nightly from the 
inspector where to cart the soil and rubbish, and must 
carry out all orders given by him. The foreman will 
he held responsible for the proper cleansing of his 
division, for the orderly conduct of the men under 
him, and for the duo care of all property committed to 
his charge. 

The men will commence work at 10.30 p.m., and 
must present themselves at the Chester Street depot to 
book off at eight o'clock in the morning. 

All damage to property to be made good by the 
person by whose act or default the damage arises. 
Any person guilty of drunkenness, negligence, swear- 
ing, refusing to obey, or other improper conduct will 
be discharged. 

The ashpit men will, before going home each 
morning, wash the barrows, shovels, and brooms, and 
put them away. The carters will thoroughly wash the 
carts and put them into the sheds before leaving at 
eight a.m. 

The inspector will be present at eight 
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morning at the Chester Street yard, at which time he 
will hear any complaint which the men may have to 
make. 

All the wages will be paid at eight a.m. on Saturday. 
Any man wishing to leave his employment must give a 
week's notice before doing so, except in cases of sick- 
ness and special permission. 

The men are cautioned against taking away any 
loose property which may be lying in the back yards, 
although appearing to be worthless or useless. Any 
man found taking such articles will be handed over to 
the police authorities. 

By Order. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DISINFECTION— CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES (d). 

Some knowledge of contagious and infectious diseases, 
and the reasons why persons affected by or recovering 
from them should not appear in public, is of the utmost 
importance to the inspector. By the term contagious 
disease, we understand a disease which imparts its in- 
fection by contact or touch; by the term infectious 
disease, we understand a disease which transmits or 
imparts a diseased matter known as a germ, not neces- 
sarily for such transmission to be by actual or direct 
contact alone. The following are some of the principal 
diseases with which the inspector will have to contend : 
Small-pox, typhus fever, scarlet fever, typhoid fever. 

All work which the inspector has a desire to under- 
take for the purpose of preventing the spread of 
infectious diseases should be done with the consent of 
the medical officer of health; and although this work 
is really under the direct orders of that officer, it is 
essential that the inspector should be well versed in the 
practice of disinfection, and putting the orders of the 
medical officer into practical operation. 






(a) Disinfection in the metropolis : 

is. 22, 23, 24. 



sec Sanitary Act, 18G0,. 
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The inspector will generally receive a copy of the 
registrar's weekly return from the medical officer, by 
which he will find all houses where deaths have occurred 
from infectious diseases during the week. He will at 
once proceed to call at each house, and fill up a report 
sheet for each case (the forms may be had at the 
publishers of sanitary forms). He will then make 
arrangements, to suit the convenience of the house- 
holder, for having the house stoveel; that is, if the 
patient is recovered, or removed to an hospital, or 
when unfortunately removed by death. The stoving 
should in all cases be undertaken by the sanitary 
authority, as provided for by section 120 of the Act of 
1875. Isolation is another matter which the inspector 
will do well to direct his attention to. If his sanitary 
authority have an hospital, or an arrangement for the 
use of some other hospital, the work will not be quite 
so difficult. If he finds that a patient cannot be pro- 
perly isolated at home, which be it remembered can 
only seldom be thoroughly done, it will be his duty to 
inform the medical officer of the fact, who will pro- 
bably write him au order out for the immediate 
removal of the patient (a); that is, presuming the 
medical officer to be satisfied that there is not sufficient 
lodging or accommodation for the patient without 
removal, as per section 124, Act, 1875. 

In visiting houses where infectious diseases ha 
-occurred, great care must be taken in making a strict 



(n) .Removal of Bkk person to hospital in the metropolis : s 
lection 1, Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874. 
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investigation into the sanitary condition, not only 
the individual house but of the whole street, noting 
minutely the mode of ventilating the sewer and private 
drains, also the position of the watercloset soil pipe, 
also the proximity of the common privy to the well or 
water supply; if he is investigating after a case of 
scarlet fever, inquire what school the child attended, or 
if an adult, the proximity of the dwelling to a slaughter- 
house, or pools of stagnant water ; if a case of typhoid, 
inquire as to purity of milk and water supply, also as 
to ventilation of private drains; if inquiring after a 
case of typhus, hear in mind how highly infectious this 
disease is known to be, and direct his attention to want 
of isolation, destitution, and overcrowding. 

It may be here remarked that properly const nu 
mortuaries are essential to sanitary progress. 

Disinfection may he briefly explained as follows : — 
"A process by which chemically to destroy specific 
morbid poisons." 

Now to do this effectually has been the subject of 
much discussion, not so much upon the fact that certain 
chemical agents, acting upon the organic matter con- 
tained in such morbid poisons, change their composi- 
tion, and thereby rendering them non-effective as 
propagators of disease; hut the discussion has mostly 
been directed to the nature of the agent required for 
the special purpose, and upon this point is the great 
liability to get wrong, inasmuch as it is not an un- 
common occurrence to introduce a strong smelling 
acid, which only replaces the previous otfensivent 
without in the least answering the purposes of a di 
feet ant. As to the disinfecting of bedding there is 
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much difference of opinion; the effectiveness of sub- 
jecting it to a dry heat of 230 degrees seems to be 
generally acknowledged. We have, however, to deal 
with articles which canuot be so treated with dry heat, 
the room, for instance, from which the patient has been 
removed, must be made as nearly air-tight as possible 
by pasting stout paper over every crevice, then burn 
sulphur in an iron pan (which gives off sulphuric acid 
gas, some medical men advise chlorine ; your rnedieal 
officer will advise you on this point), and keep the room 
closed for several hours, after which allow a free circu- 
lation of air by opening windows and doors. 

Then follows a very important item in the art of 
disinfection — that is to have the paper stripped clean 
from the walls, not leaving a single particle; to get this 
thoroughly done, you will have to persevere, but never 
mind, it must be done. Serve notice upon the owner 
to cleanse and disinfect under section 120, Act, 1875, 
which gives ample powers, and see that it is carried 
into effect; anything short of this will not be disin- 
fection. 

Amongst the most useful disinfectants for general 
purposes, the following may be mentioned : — 

Chloride of lime, in powder and solution, car- 
bolic acid, chlorine, chloralum, turpentine, and tere- 
>bene. 

It will be advisable for us to glance at the effects of 
some of these disinfectants upon organic matter, so 
that we may understand the work upon which we are 



Disinfectants are of two classes, those which hasten 
■decomposition, and thereby bring the organic matter to 
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rest by destroying, and those which preserve organi 
matter from decomposition. 

To the first class, chlorine and permanganate i 
potash (Condy's fluid), and ozone belong. 

To the second class carbolic acid belongs. 

We will take chlorine first as one of the most i 
port'ant. 

Chlorine is a gas of a suffocating nature, and when 
breathed irritates the air passages; it is heavier than 
air, it decomposes matters containing hydrogen with 
great energy, it immediately decomposes sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when mixed with hydrogen it forms hydro- 
cloric acid. Chlorine is undoubtedly a powerful disin- 
fectant. 

Remembering that it is in a gaseous form, we must 
bear in mind that it is not applicable in its gaseous 
form entirely for disinfecting purposes. 

We, however, find that H. Ledger and Co. supply us 
with chlorine in the form of the " Universal Disinfect- 
ing Powder," which is composed of 70 per cent. oF 
chloride of sodium and chloride of calcium, and 12 per 
cent, of sulphate of zinc, and the rest moisture. 

This powder, when coming in contact with water, 
liberates chlorine, and thus produces one of the best 
known disinfectants for cesspools, ashpits, privies, 
urinals, slaughter-houses, drains, sewers, hospitals, and 
sick rooms. 

Permanganate of potash (Condy's fluid) has the power 
of rapidly and effectually oxidizing organic matter, it 
has no corrosive action and no smell, it is well adapte 
for use in the sick room. 
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Ozone has an odour similar to diluted chlorine, has 
an irritating effect upon the air passages, is a powerful 
oxidizing agent. Paper soaked in a solution of man- 
ganous sulphate indicates the presence of ozone by 
turning brown. Ozone, when heated to a little over 
212 degrees, is converted into ordinary oxygen. 

Ozone may be procured in the shape of the disin- 
fectant, known as " Terebene/' designed by P. T. Bond, 
Esq.,_M.D., B.A., P.C.S. It is a liquid, and when 
exposed to the air developes ozone. The odour is of a 
pleasant nature, resembling pine wood. The fragrant 
aromatic and agreeable smell constitutes this one of 
the best disinfectants for the interior of sick rooms or 
hospitals. 



VENTILATION. 

This subject has of late years been dwelt upon at great 
length, by many very able men. Ventilation may be 
considered as being the art of supplying the requisite 
quantity of pure air into the interior of a dwelling or 
other building, aud extracting the Foul air therefrom 
in the most effectual, cheapest, and least perceptible 
manner. Now how to do this is the question whic] 
naturally arises. Many methods have been tried froi 
time to time ; the one which is evidently the favourite 
at the present time is the vertical air tube. There is 
also a system, introduced many years ago, I am informed 
by the respected medical officer of health for Carlisle, 
Dr. H. Elliot, M.D. and J. P., which the inspector will 
find easily adapted to the humblest cottage, and the 
largest mansion. This plan is to place a bar of wood, 
made to fit neatly underneath the lower sash of a 
room window, by which means an open crevice is left 
between the two sashes in the centre of the window, 
thus directing a continual stream of pure air towards 
the ceding of the room, on the exact principle of the 
vertical tube system, the fastening of the sash is done 
by inserting the thumb screw in the sidepiece of the 
sash instead of the ceutre. The plan is an admirable 
one, and well worth the attention of those interested. 
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When we speak of pure air, we understand it to be 
air composed as follows : 79 parts of nitrogen, 21 parts 
of oxygen, and 4 parts in 10,000 of carbonic acid gas. 
In ventilating a room, we must not allow the current 
of air to exceed the rate of 3 feet per second ; the test 
may be made by that useful instrument, the aneometer. 
The space allowed per head in many lodging-houses, is 
300 cubic feet, in hospitals, 2,000 per head. 

The inspector will often find opportunities for ex- 
pressing his opinions, and carry out his ideas as to 
ventilation, and occasionally as to sewers and drains, 

That improved health indicates increased wealth, 
few will deny. If sanitary inspectors can by removing 
the stinking accumulations of filth which surround us, 
save a few poor fellow-men whose names crowd the 
death lists of the Registrar-General's Report year after 
year, under the head of zymotic disease, they will not 
only be doing a good work morally, but in the same 
ratio be adding to the prosperity of the country. 

The following is an extract from the Carlisle Journal 
of January 23, 1877, giving my report, which I pre- 
sented to the Health Committee of Carlisle, during the 
week preceding that date, which shows the difficulties 
to contend with. 



Extract from the " Carlisle Journal," 
January 23rd, 1877. 

The Inspector on Sewer Ventilation. — The in- 
spector in his report said he would take this oppor- 
tunity of making a few remarks on the ventilation of 
aewers and drains. The conclusion arrived at by the 




committee to replace the present solid manhole covi 
with perforated covers of improved pattern was a sound 
one as far as the main sewers are concerned. But 
they must not lose sight of the fact that they have 
also branch sewers and branch drains that are not 
fitted up with manholes, and will not receive that 
amount of benefit from the replacing of covers that 
will be received by the main sewers. 

"What lie meant by branch sewers are those general!; 
known as back-street sewers, or where the drains 
more than one house arc connected together, which the 
town clerk is of opinion the urban authority are liable 
to cleanse, repair, and ventilate. For the purpose of 
explanation he directed attention to the branch sewer 
and drains behind Victoria Place, where about twenty 
water closets send their contents through long lengths 
of private drains. 

There three soil-pipe ventilators figure in positions 
where circumstances have placed them, and are acting 
as ventilators not only for the water-closet and private 
drains belonging to the person who erected them, but 
also for the branch sewer, thus concentrating anything 
that may be brought out of the sewer on his own 
premises, and what maybe the result of bad workman- 
ship in drain or sewer other than his own; whereas if 
each soil-pipe or the head of each private drain were 
fitted with an efficient ventilator, any dangerous gas 
sent forth would be so diluted as to be practically 
harmless. It was his firm opinion that they would not 
have done justice to the ventilation of the sewers for 
which they were responsible until they cither cora- 
1 individual owners to ventilate the heads of their 
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private drains, or the committee to ventilate the heads 
of the brunch sewers. With a view of carrying out 
this principle, he proposed to submit any case coming 
under his notice where improvement is required, i 
that any particular instance may be treated upon its 
merits. He accordingly reported two cases where want 
of ventilation and erroneous ventilation had caused 
fever, and notices would have been served but the com- 
mittee thought that probably if the improve me uts were 
suggested to the owners they would be adopted. 

The inspector agreed to take this course, which in 
such cases will be adopted for the future. 

Although the removing of nuisances outside dwell- 
ings will occupy much of the inspector's time, it will 
not by far be his most important work j the nuisances to 
be contended with, inside the dwellings of both rich 
and poor, are numerous and important. 

In the dwellings of the poor will be found over- 
crowding and filth, which must be followed up with 
notices to abate, by quitting the lodgers or taking 
larger houses, and by limewashing, scrubbing the floors 
and woodwork. 

In the houses of the rich, the nuisance assumes a 
more refined but deadly form, namely, sewer gas, 
coming from the unveutilated soil-pipe, or the slop- 
stone waste-pipe in the cellar-kitchen, which is often 
answering as ventilator for the branch-drain and main- 
sewer, by charging the house with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and implanting the seeds of typhoid in the systems 
of many unsuspecting useful men to society, whom we 
can barely afford to spare, 

I am fairly within the mark when I say, that 



hundreds of cases have come into my hands for inves- 
tigation, where, upon examination, I have found the- 
usual appliances, as though the drains, water-closet, 
and water supply had all been designed for the purpose 
of providing the house with an unlimited supply i 
typhoid fever. 

In these cases, notice must be served upon the owner, 
requiring bim to abate a nuisance, arising from a drain 
or water-closet so foul, for want of ventilation thereto. 

The ventilation of water-closet soil-pipes, drains, 
and sewers, I am sorry to say, receives far too little 
attention at the hands of our local sanitary autho- 
rities; the water-closet soil-pipe should be continued, 
full size, to a few feet above the eaves. There are 
some patent arrangements for these purposes, which 
may be seen at work in various parts of the country. 

For particulars as to ventilating drains and sewers (a), 
which subject in itself would fill a larger volume than 
this, I would refer the reader to that first-class work, 
published by Baldwin Latham, Esq., C.E., entitled 
" Sanitary Engineering." 

(a) As to ventilation in the metropolis (workshops and facto- 
ries), see section 19 of Sanitary Act, 1 866. 



CHAPTER XI. 



WATER SUPPLY. 



This is a subject that will require much attention and 
care at the hands o£ the inspector. The question on 
water for the examination for the Sanitary Institute 
may he fairly answered as follows : — 

Water should not be sparkling, as the chances arc 
that organic matter is producing such sparkling effect. 

Water should not have any offensive smell. 

Water should not contain solid matter in suspension, 
and should be colourless. 

There are many ways in which water will be found 
to be polluted, but the most prevalent one is the close 
proximity of a defective drain, and an offensive leaky 
ashpit and privy. This is a matter of quite common 
occurrence, to find the contents of a drain or privy 
leaking into a well from which the domestic water 
supply is taken >//) . 

In coming across such cases, action must be at once 
taken as provided by the 70th section, cap. 55, that is 
to soy: take a sample of the water to the public 
analyst, and after receiving his certificate, lay it before 
your committee. If the water is polluted, intimate to 

(b) As to polluted wella in the metropolis, aee Sanitary Law 
Amendment Act, 1874, s. 50. 
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the owner (by circular preferred) that the 70tli section 
requires you to summon him (the owner or occupier) 
before the magistrates to show cause why an order 
should not be made upon him, requiring him to close 
the said well ; and further, intimate that if he is agree- 
able to do the work within seven days, you will allow 
the proceedings to be stayed in the meantime. 

In sending water to be analysed, clean out well a 
quart stoppered glass bottle, fill with the water, seal it, 
and send it to the analyst the same day. 

Lead service pipes should not be used for supplying 
water, inasmuch as under certain conditions they are 
likely to contaminate the water. 

Shallow wells are not to be depended upon. When 
water is obtained from wells, they should he of sufficient 
depth to he free from surface soil water. 

Great care must be exercised in the construction and 
arrangement of the pipes and fittings for the domestic 
supply, to prevent pollution. Water absorbs gases to a 
surprising extent, and on this account the overflow pipe 
from the cistern should discharge on to an open grate 
outside the main-wall, and not on any account he 
allowed to discharge direct into a fall pipe or drain, or 
water-closet soil-pipe. 

The following suggestions, extracted from " Sugges- 
tions as to Main Sewerage, Drainage, and Water 
Supply," by ft. Eawlinson, Esq., C.E., C.B., will be 
found to be of service to the inspector, containing, aa 
they do, the result of a large and important ex- 
perience : — 



Water Supply. 



Water Supply. — Suggestions. 

The general principles of water-supply may be stated 
briefly as follows ; — 

1. To select the purest available source after careful 

analysis. 

2. To filter the water, if necessary, in order to free 

it from suspended matter and from dissolved 
organic matter. 

3. To store it in covered tanks, and to raise it a 

sufficient height for distribution by gravitation. 
Applying these principles, water may be obtained — 
From rivers and streams. 
„ natural springs, 
„ wells artificially formed. 
,, impounding reservoirs, 
„ a combination of two or more of the sources 
named. 
And may be conveyed for distribution — 

By means of open conduits (before filtration). 
By means of covered conduits, always after filtra- 
tion. 
By means of cast-iron pipes under pressure. 
Where a district is to be supplied with water, all 
other things being equal, the softest and purest water 
should be adopted. 

A water-supply may be gravitating, or the water may 
be pumped by steam-power. The relative economy of 
one or the other form of works will depend ou details 
of cost and quality of water. As a rule, gravitating 
works require the largest capital. The annual working 
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distribution, should be 



expenses of a pumping scheme may, however, be 
granted. 

Reservoirs, for 
covered. 

If filters are used, the water should not he exposed in 
open reservoirs and tanks after filtration. 

Cast-iron pipes, properly varnished, should be used 
for street- mains. It is not advisable to use mains less 
in internal diameter than three inches. 

Lead should not be used with soft water, either in 
service pipes or in cisterns. Wrought-iron tubes with 
screw joints may be used for house service. All house 
taps should have screw joints, and be of the description 
known as " screw -down," so as to admit of easy 
repairs. 

In jointing and fixing wrought-iron service pipes 
care should be taken to insert double screw joints at 
convenient points, to allow of the removal of a length 
of pipe for alteration and repairs. 

Wrought-iron service pipes are cheaper, stronger, 
and more easily fitted than service pipes of lead. 
Certain sorts of made ground, in towns, act rapidly and 
injuriously on both lead and iron pipes, such as furnace 
ashes j waste gas, and chemical refuse, old building 
refuse containing lime. Pipes should not be laid in 
such material without a lining of sand or puddle, or 
other special protection (a). 






(o) Wrought-iron service pipes for gas are laid in a wooden 
trough V-shaped, which is filled with asphalte around and over 
the pipe so us to protect it from the subsoil. Some of the London 
gas companies protect wrought-iron pipes in this manner. 



Water Supply. 
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Earthenware pipes may be used for water conduits, 

provided the joints are not placed under pressure. 

Aqueducts of iron will, probably, be cheaper than 
masonry or brick -work constructions. 

Water may be brought in by gravity; that is, water 
obtained at a distance may be found at such an eleva- 
tion above the district to be supplied as to allow of its 
flowing through conduits or pipes to the tanks or 
cisterns from which it is to be distributed. A fall of 
five feet per mile is sufficient for a conduit of two feet 
diameter. Conduits of larger diameters may have less 
fall, down to six inches per mile, as on the New River, 
London. 

i Well-water will vary in purity according to the 
nature and the soluble matters contained in the ground 
from which the well derives its supply. 
Shallow wells are always liable to pollution from 
vegetable matter, or even from animal matter in the 
surface soil. Deep wells only, i. e., wells of a sufficient 
■depth to afford water of the requisite purity, should be 
sunk; and the surface-soil water should be cut off from 
the deep water by casing the well above. 

Salt rock is found in the new red sandstone forma- 
tion. There is risk in deep sinking from this cause ; 
•hut good water is frequently found in the new red 
sandstone. 

A spring is the lowest point or lip of an under- 
ground reservoir of water in the stratification. A 
•well sunk in such strata will most probably furnish, 
beside the volume of the spring, an additional supply of 
water. 



ide. 
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Natural springs may be utilized by storing tbe water 
in a reservoir which will contain the flow of one entire 
day, or longer period. 

Such reservoirs should be walled with masonry, 
and may be covered in to protect the water from con- 
tamination. 

Springs of water at a distance may be conducted 
channels contouring the intervening distance. 

The fall for a conduit may vary according to circum 
stances. The fall should not be less than one 
10,000 nor greater than one in 300, unless cast-ii 
pipe conduits are used. 

In forming an earthenware pipe conduit great care 
must be taken to make tbe trench water-tight, and 
then to lay and joint the pipes so as to secure that the 
conduit shall be sound and water-tight through its 
whole length, to prevent leakage into the subsoil, an< 
to obviate the risk of impure water from tbe subwoi 
entering the pipe. 

In forming a conduit the pipes should be lair! 
straight lines, from point to point. There should 
means of inspection and ventilation in each quart) 
mile, and of washing out at all convenient points. 

Valley lines may be crossed by means of cast-in 
syph on -pipes ; that is, a pipe may he laid across 
valley to conduct the water under pressure 

All valley or syphon-lines should have double tl 
fall in their length of the ordinary conduit 

There should be means provided to wash out ai 
cleanse such syphon-pipe or pipes. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



DRAINAGE DEFECTS, AND HOW TO REMEDY THEM. 

Complaints of nuisances arising from defective drains 
will occupy much of the inspector's time in making 
investigations in reference thereto. The draining of 
all dwellings and the sewering of all urban districts 
must be understood as work that cannot be shirked. 
It is, thereforej essential for the inspector to make 
himself conversant with the acknowledged laws and 
conditions of good drainage, not that it will be a part 
of his duty (only iu special cases) to carry out a system 
of sewering or draining, but for the purpose of enabling 
him to detect the defects in existing drains when 
making bis regular inspections (a) . 

In passing, I might remark that the inspector will 
do well never to allow bell traps to be used. 

The reader cannot do better than thoroughly digest 
the following twenty-three articles, which are extracted 
from a work entitled "Suggestions as to Preparation of 
Plans as to Main Sewerage and Drainage, and as to 
Water Supply," by It. Rawliuson, Esq., C.E., C.B., 
Chief Engineering Inspector to the Local Government 



(«) Sulphuretted hydrogen gas escaping from a sewer is a nui- 
sance : see WooLrych'sMi:tiwj]k Ldi;;i] Mauugeineiit Acta, p. 609. 







Board, and who kindly gave r 
these extracts : — 

1. Natural streams should not be arched over to 
form main sewers; because a natural stream may drain 
an area very much larger than the area built over, and 
consequently a culvert (or sewer) of capacity to remove 
flood waters in a wet season would be comparatively 
dry during a dry season, and any sewage then flowing 
in would stagnate and evaporate, causing nuisance. 

2. Valley lines, natural streams, and surface areas 
may be improved, so as to remove more readily surface 
water and extreme falls of rain ; that is to say, streams 
filled up by accumulations of refuse may be cleansed 
and deepened, and areas liable to be flooded may be 
raised or be protected by embankments. 

3. Main sewers need not be of capacity to contain 
flood-water of the area drained, as such flood-water 
should be passed over the surface (a) . 

4. Main sewers should be laid out in straight lines 
and true gradients, from point to point, with side- 
entrances, or with manholes, and flushing and venti- 
lating arrangements at each principal change of line 
and gradient. All manholes should be brought up to 
the surface of the road or street to allow of inspection, 
and should be finished with a cover easily removable. 
"When sewers are laid out in " straight lines," and the 
surveyor insists upon absolute truth of workmanship 
both in line and in gradient, the work will necessarily 
be well done. With manholes and latnpholes at each 
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change of line or of gradient, the surveyor, by remov- 
ing the covers, can at any time set out the central line 
of the sewer upon the surface, and can ascertain the 
•depth from the surface to the sewer at any inter- 
mediate point, and so find the exact position of any 
side junction (&). 

5. Duplicate systems of sewers are not required. 
Existing road-drains and drains to natural streams in 
valley lines may be retained for storm waters, and may 
be improved, or, if necessary, enlarged. Two sets of 
main sewers with two sets of house-drains will be costly 
to construct, and, if constructed, will often lead to 
complications tending to defeat the proposed uses. The 
so-called clean water sewer cannot, in many cases, be 
large enough to receive storm- water, and in dry 
weather it would of course be dry. The sewer proper 
would be without the flushing and cleansing given 
during fails of rain, and the washings off land, ditches, 
roads, roofs, yards, and gutters, during the first falls of 
heavy rain, would, in many cases, be as polluted as the 
sewage in the true sewer. Supposing two sewera in a 
street, and two sets of drains from each bouse ou each 
side of such street, the drains must interlace the dupli- 
cated sewers, the foul water drain communicating with 
one, the surface water drain with the other. Under 
such circumstances it would he almost impossible to 
prevent builders aud workmen from entering the 
sewers with their drains indiscriminately. Moreover, 
if the duplicate sewers were not absolutely water-tight, 
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and the subsoil also water-tight, the fluid in one sei 
■would, by filtration and percolation, act and react upon 
the other sewer. 

6. Earthenware pipes make good sewers and drains 
up to their capacity. The pipes must, however, he 
truly laid, and securely jointed. In ordinary ground 
they may be jointed with clay. In sandy ground, 
special means must be used, such as by bedding the 
joints in concrete. House-drains should, in all cases, 
be laid in concrete. If the subsoil is porous the trench 
should be lined with clay-puddle. Special care shoi 
be taken to prevent any contamination of wells h; 
sewage when the water from the wells is to be used 
domestic purposes. Earthenware pipes are rarely 
in form, as the clay shrinks and becomes distorted 
drying and burning. They should therefore be eoj 
for use so as to form one even line, and in laying, 
joint should not hear in the socket in such 
to be liable to fracture, hut the pipes should bed 
and solidly in the trench, the sockets being free fi 
pressure, a grip, or small trench, being cut to recei) 
the clay, or concrete, upon which the joint 
made (a). 

7. Brick sewers ought to be formed with bricl 
moulded to the radii (6). 

8. Brick sewers should, in all cases, be set 



wer 



(a) Sanitary sewer-pipes, if more than eighteen inches ii — 
meter, will l>e heavy to handle and ilhb.nl! Co joint, and may ci 
more thiin u brick sewer of similar (linunsiou.s set in cement a 
concrete^ and not make ea*h round work. 

(6) Power to trap drains : section 73, Metropolis Manag 
Act, 1855. 







" hydraulic mortar " or in cement. In no case should 
any sewer be formed with bricks set dry, to be subse- 
quently grouted. When half-brick arches are used the 
top of sueh arch should be covered with coneretc not 
less than three inches in depth,- and made level over 
the top of the arch. Half-brick sewer arches are liable 
to damage if they are not protected by concrete, as a 
blow or undue pressure on any part or any joint may 
force a brick out of place ; a covering or betiding of 
concrete will tend to prevent this form of damage and 
failure. 

9. Main sewers may have flood-water overflows 
wherever practicable, to prevent such sewers being 
choked during thunderstorms or heavy rains. An 
overflow, to be of much use, should permit the sewer 
to be flowing full, and it should be so situated, formed, 
and protected, as to relieve the sewer by an opening 
formed like a bye- wash. 

10. Sewers should not join at right angles. Tribu- 
tary sewers should deliver sewage in the direction of 
the main flow. 

11. Sewers and drains at junctions and curves 
should have extra fall to compensate for friction, 

12. Sewers of unequal sectional diameters should 
not join with level inverts, but the lesser, or tributary 
sewer, should have a fall into the main at least equal 
to the difference in the sectional diameter. The junc- 
tions of sewers and drains should be made with care, 
so as to permit of the delivery of sewage from side 
sewers and drains in such manner as shall not tend to 
impede the sewage of the main sewer in its flow. If 
the inverts of tributarv sewers are not above, or, at the 
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least, are not on the level of the ordinary flow 
sewage in the main sewer, such tributary sewers, or 
drains, will be liable to be back-watered, in which case 
deposit will take place in the length of submerged 
invert, and so the tributary sewer, or drain, will 
become choked with its own silt. Many drains are so 
choked, where all the inverts in a flat district join 
upon the same level, because the sewage of the main- 
sewer, which is in some degree constant, back-waters 
the inverts of the tributaries as described, which 
tributaries are only in use intermittently. 

13. Earthenware pipes of equal diameters should 
not be laid as branches or tributaries, that is, 9 in. 
leading into 9 in., or 6 in. into 6 in,, but a lesser pipe 
should be joined on to the greater, as 12 in. to 15 in., 
9 in. to 12 in., 6 in. to 9 in., and so on. 

14. House-drains should not pass direct from sewers- 
to the inside of houses, but all drains should end at an 
outside wall. House- drains, sink-pipes, and soil-pipes 
should have ample means of external ventilation. In 
towns where houses have to be drained from back to 
front through the basement the drain-pipes should 
have an effectual joint, and be bedded and covered in. 
concrete, such drains being ventilated, back and front, 
on the outside of the house. 

15. Sinks and water-closets should be against ex- 
ternal walls, so that the refuse water, or soil, may be- 
discharged into a ventilated trap and drain outside the 
main wall. Down-spouts may be used for ventilation, 
care being taken that the head of such spout is not 

ar a window. Water-closets or sinks fixed within 
ises, and having no means of direct daylight and 
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external air ventilation, are liable to become nuisances, 
and may be injurious to health ; and if such sinks and 
water-closets cannot be ventilated in an efficient 
manner they had better he removed. 

16. Inlets to all pipe-drains should be properly 
protected ; that is, no pipe-drain should have its upper 
end exposed so as to admit sticks, stones, or other 
solid materials being accidentally or mischievously 
passed in. 

17. Side-junctions for house-drains should he pro- 
vided in all new sewers and drains. The position 
should be sketched, and indicated by figures in a book 
or on a plan. Sidc-junctious not used at once should 
be carefully closed for subsequent use. If side-junc- 
tions are not provided and put in aa the sewers are 
being constructed or laid, the cost of subsequent pro- 
vision and insertion will he much greater. It will be 
cheaper to insert extra side -junctions during construc- 
tion rather than to have pipes to remove or brick 
sewers to cut after the trenches have been filled in and 
become consolidated, and the road or street surfaces 
made good. 

IB. A record should be kept by the surveyor of the 
character of the subsoil opened out iu each street as it 
is being sewered or drained. A sketch-book may be 
used for the purpose, a section being drawn on a page 
to show the character and variety of the subsod as- 
excavated in each street or road, the depths of the 
various layers, as of sand, gravel, clay, rock, or other 
material, being described in writing and also figured in 
the diagram ; these books to be indexed, and preserved 
with the plans for subsequent reference aud use. 



I 
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19. Sewers and drains should be set out true in line 
and in gradient. All the materials used should be 
sound, and the workmanship should be carefully 
attended to. Surveyors who have had but little prac- 
tical experience in sewer construction do not at once 
perceive the necessity for straight lines, true gradients, 
with manholes, or lampholes, at the changes of line or 
gradient. The reasons will, however, become obvious 
when the works have been completed, as the surveyor 
will find that truth of line and of gradient can only be 
obtained by a use of good material and the best of 
workmanship ; the sewer-trench must have been exca- 
vated carefully and must have been shored properly 
and strongly, the trench must also have been filled in 
carefully. The manholes and lampholes afford means 
for ready inspection, as also for flushing and cleansing; 
and, as previously stated, the line of the sewer can be 
readily and accurately indicated upon the surface of 
the street or road, and the exact position or depth of 
every side-junction be found. In main streets having 
much traffic, "side entrances" may have to be used 
instead of manholes. Each manhole may be a "flush- 
ing chamber," and each manhole and lamphole may 
also be a sewer ventilator. Sewers and drains which 
have been set out and constructed true in line and in 
gradient are, for all subsequent time, under the ready 
inspection of the local surveyor. 

20. "Sight-rails" should be put in each street 
I efore the ground is opened out, showing the centre 
line of each sewer and depth to the invert. The 
proper use of sight-rails iu sewer and drain construc- 
ti/in. when put up by the surveyor, will enable the 
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foreman to set out and excavate the trench truly. 
These sight-rails should be strong, and should also be 
securely fixed on firm ground; that is, beyond the 
influence of the excavation to be made, aud if the 
sub-strata is peaty, or such as will shrink under 
pumping, to lower the subsoil water, care must be 
taken that the sight-rail or bench-mark to be worked 
to is in such position as to remain unaffected, or the 
result will be a crippled sewer, that is, the grade and 
line will not be true. 

21. Sewers having steep gradients should have full 
means for ventilation at the highest points. 

22. Tall chimneys may be used with advantage for 
sewer and drain ventilators, if the owners will allow a 
connection to be made. 

23. Sewer-outlet works should be simple in form, 
cheap in construction, and so arranged as to remove 
all solids, sediment, and floculent matter from the 
sewage. Some diagrams of works of this character 
will be found at the end of these " Suggestions," 

Inspection manholes should always be constructed 
at the front and back of each house to facilitate the 
regular inspection and cleansing o£ the house-drains. 
By this arrangement the drains are placed under such 
control as is unattainable by other methods of con- 
struction. 

Students desiring information as to formation of 
streets, and town surveyor's duties, should peruse the 
book "Sanitary Engineering," by H. Percy Bouluois, 
Borough Engineer, Portsmouth. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



LEGAL PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS. 

In all matters where an opinion upon a legal question 
is required, it will be clearly understood that the clerk 
to the sanitary authority, who of course is nearly 
always a solicitor, is the proper person to seek advice 
froni, but it may he as well to explain that my motive 
in making remarks on this subject is that there are 
always many little matters in an inspector's practice in 
which he will be called upon to give opinions without 
having an opportunity to consult the clerk, and as a 
rule clerks cannot be troubled with so many matters, 
unless of great importance. 

In making out forms, notices, and other documents 
under the Acts, great care should be exercised 
following as closely as possible the exact wording 
the Act. 

It will be necessary on an inspector entering upon a 
new (country) appointment, to direct the attention of 
the committee to the 259th section of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and have a resolution on the books 
authorizing him to appear in prosecutions on their 
behalf, presuming that the same method is j 
is carried out in most large towns, namely, that the 
inspector conducts his own sanitary prosecutions. 
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(which in my opinion is advisable, except in very 
important defended cases, when the clerk should be 
called in. 

In giving evidence before the magistrates, inspectors 
will do well not to appear to want to press ca«es 
against defendants too severely. It is advisable to 
leave that to the discretion of the bench. 

»The words of J. Ashurst are well worth remember- 
ing, when he said : — 
"It is beyond the power of the law to rectify men's 
minds, and to infuse into them that noble fire which 
burns in the breasts of good men, and prompts them 
to doiug of praiseworthy actions, and promoting the 

• happiness of their ctfuntry and the good of their fellow 
creatures ; but it is in the power of the law to take 
from evil-minded men the ability of doing mischief, 
and to restrain them o£ that liberty which they so 
grossly abuse." 

The inspector will be able to do a good deal by 
persuasion, which in many cases is preferable to the 
appbeation of the law. 

In carrying out the provisions of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875, the purchaser, who is usually the 
sanitary inspector, must be cautious in asking very 
exactly for what he requires, and not to inform the 
vendor of the purpose for which the sample is required 
until the purchase is completed and the change re- 
ceived. He must not do as I have known done, that 
is, send into the shop some other person to make the 
purchase on his behalf, inasmuch as the purchaser 
must be some one of the persons specified in the 13th 
section of the Act. 

k2 




While on this subject, two defects in 
be pointed out. 

The first, which affects the consumer i 
the Act requires that a label shall be affixed to articles 
sold, stating that such article is sold as a mixture, 
whereas the label ought to contain the nature and 
quantity of such mixture. And for this reason. We 
will take cocoa as an example, which has been found 
to contain over eighty per cent, of foreign matte 
such as sugar and starch, very few persons ever expect 
ing to know that they have been purchasing such £ 
article. 

The next defect affects the sanitary inspector in i 
very serious manner, which may be explained thus :— 
Sanitary inspectors are appointed by the sanitai 
authority ; any increase of salary has to be sanction 
by this body; in fact, as we all know, they have 
thorough control in all respects, which generally spes 
ing is quite right. 

It so happens, however, that a few of the dealers i 
the articles included in this Act are members of s 
sanitary authorities. Without casting any slight up< 
members of sanitary authorities, it will be at once a 
the very disadvantageous position in which the official 
are placed. 

It seems quite clear that to expect the carrying o 
of this Act in a creditable manner, all the inspecto 
engaged on this work should be under the entire conti 
of the " Local Government Board," who should app< 
such a number as should devote their whole time t 
the work. 
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That this would work a great change, I have no 
hesitation in saying. 

The inspector will, o£ course, be subject to special 
instructions of his committee as to presenting reports. 
It is, however, the custom generally for him to write 
out a weekly, fortnightly, or monthly report according 
to the times of meeting. It is also advisable for him to 
be present at all sanitary committee meetings. In the 
circular issued by the Sanitary Institute, we are in- 
formed that each candidate must at their examinations 
write out a presumed week's work. I have, therefore, 
introduced the following report, which may be taken 
as an ordinary specimen of an inspector's weekly 
report : — 



"To the Chairman and Member: 
Committee of the - — ■ 



op the Sanitary 
District. 



Gentlemen, 

I have respectfully to report to you as follows, 
for the week ending December 8th : — 

As per resolution No. — , I have made a special 

inspection of the south end of Street, and 

found many of the dwellings in a filthy and over- 
crowded condition. The requisite notices have in each 
case been issued. 

In accordance with a summons ordered by you to be 

issued two weeks ago, Mr. ■ appeared before the 

city magistrates on Tuesday last, when an order was 
made upon him to construct a roof to his ashpit in 
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■ Street, within five days, arid pay a fine of £1 

and costs. 

As per resolution No, — , I have daring the week 
procured ten samples of milk, which the analyst reports, 
upon in his certificates. 

I beg to lay before you a complaint I have received 
from the residents in — — Terrace, respecting the- 
impure state of the water in the well. There is every 
appearance of contamination from the adjoining midden.. 
Should be glad for your instructions thereon. 

I have received the accompanying application for a. 
slaughter-house license from Mr. — , No. 10,. 

Street. I would recommend the application to> 

be refused, as the locality is overcrowded and very 
unsuitable. 

Yours obediently, 

A B , 

Sanitary Inspector ~ 
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Table No. 1* 

Offences against which complaint has been made to the 
City Bench of Magistrates, under the provisions 
of the « Public Health Act." 



Nature of Offem e. 


Number of 

Summonses 

issued. 


Magistrates 

Orders 

granted, 

and 

Convictions. 


Penalties 
imposed. 


J 
Selling unwholesome and 

diseased meat 

Neglecting to provide closet 
accommodation after re- 
ceiving notice 

Neglecting to abate over- 
crowding in dwelling- 
nouses • • . . . . . . , . . . 

Neglecting to repair defec- 
tive drains ... 

Neglecting to repair defec- 
tive water-closets 

Obstructing inspector in the 
execution of his duty ... 

Neglecting to convert pri- 
vies into water-closets . . . 

Keeping animals in such a 
state as to be a nuisance 




I I l I I I I i 


i 


Totals 


— 


— 


— 
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Table No. 2. 

Showing the Amount of Bad Meat and other Unwhole- 
some Commodities Seized and Destroyed during 



Class of Meat 

Seized 
by Inspector. 


Number 

of 
Seizures. 


Weight 

in 
Pounds 


Number 

of 
Persons 
Sum- 
moned. 


Number 
of Con- 
victions 

and 
Orders. 


Amount 

of Penalties 

Imposed. 


JD"" A • • • • • • 

Mutton 

Pork 

Fish 

Ham & Bacon 
Oranges 
Cherries 
Animals 

Totals ... 


1 
1 


728 
25 


K 
5 

1 

i 


5 
1 


^31 
15 


2 


753 


6 


6 


^ 60 



Table No. 3. — Sanitary Work. 

Nuisances reported by inspector 
Legal notices served to abate nuisance 

Nuisances abated 

Cases of fever reported (chiefly illnesses) 

Cases of small-pox 

Houses disinfected 

Applications to magistrates for orders for removal 
nuisances ... ... ... ... 

tUl MSU ... ... • • • 

8 issued 

B ••• ... ... ••• 



of 



240 
166 
220 

30 
2 

36 

6 

5 

13 

13 
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Table No. 4. — General Information. 



Population of Citj in 1 

Dwelling-houses at prese7it .. 
Licensed slaughter-house a 

Public bakehouses 

Marine storedealers 

Common lodging-housea (legistered) 
Water-closets ... 

Public urinalB 

P ul rlic mortuary 

Public baths 

Public sewers, miles 

Special ventilators at present 

No. of manholes 

No. of lampholes 

Dwelling- houses built in l-^TC 



It may be iu the remembrance of some readers that 
in the year 1875 an inquiry was ordered to be made as 
to the several "Modes of treating Town Sewage," 
which inquiry was conducted by E. Rawlinson, Esq., 
C.E., C.B., Chief Engineering Inspector to the Local 
Government Board, and C. S. Read, Esq., M.P. This 
inquiry was duly made, and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament during 1876. The conclusions arrived at 
in that inquiry are of so much value to the inspector, 
that I considered it wise to repeat them in this 
■work. 
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Conclusions. 

1. — That the scavenging, sewering, and cleansing of 
towns are necessary for comfort" and health ; and that 
in all cases these operations involve questions of how 
to remove the refuse of towns in the safest manner 
and at the least expense to the ratepayer. 

2. — That the retention for any lengthened period of 
refuse and excreta in privy cesspits or in cesspools, or 
in stables, cowsheds, slaughter-houses, or other places 
in the midst of towns, must be utterly condemned ;. 
and that none of the (so-called) dry earth or pail 
systems, or improved privies, can be approved other 
than as palliatives for cesspit middens, because the 
excreta is liable to be a nuisance during the period of 
retention, and a cause of nuisance in its removal ; and, 
moreover, when removed leaves the crude sewage, 
unless otherwise dealt with by filtration through land, 
to pollute any watercourse or river into which such 
sewage may flow. We have no desire, however, to 
condemn the dry-earth or pail systems for detached 
houses, or for public institutions in the country, or 
for villages, provided the system adopted is carefully 
carried out. 

3. — That the sewering of towns and the draining of 
houses must be considered a primary necessity under all 
conditions and circumstances, so that the sub-soil water 
may be lowered in wet districts, and may be preserved 
from pollution, and that waste water may be removed 
from houses without delay ; and that the surfaces and 
channels of streets, yards, and courts may 
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4, — That most rivers and streams are polluted by a 
discharge into them of crude sewage, which practice is 
highly objectionable. 

5. — That, as far. as we have been able to ascertain,, 
none of the existing modes of treating town sewage by 
deposition and by chemicals in tanks appears to affect 
much change except the separation of the solids and 
the clarification of the liquids. That the treatment of 
sewage in this manner, however, effects a considerable 
improvement, and when carried to its greatest perfec- 
tion may in some cases be accepted. 

6. — That so far as our examinations extend, none of 
the manufactured manures made by manipulating towns' 
refuse with or without chemicals pays the contingent 
costs of such modes of treatment ; neither has any mode 
of dealing with excreta, so aa to defray the cost of col- 
lection and preparation by a sale of the manure, been 
brought under our notice, 

7. — That town sewage can best and most cheaply be 
disposed of and purified by the process of land irriga- 
tion for agricultural purposes, where local conditions. 
are favourable to its application, but that the chemical 
value of sewage is greatly reduced to the fanner by the 
fact that it must be disposed of day by day throughout 
the entire year, and that its volume is generally greatest 
when it is of the least service to the land. 

8. — That land irrigation is not practicable in all 
cases, and therefore other modes of dealing with sewage 
must be allowed. 

9. — That towns sitnate on the sea-coast, or on tidal 
estuaries, may be allowed to turn sewage into the 
or estuary, below the line of low water, provided no 
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nuisance is caused : and that such mode of getting 
of sewage may be allowed and justified on the score of 
economy. 

These conclusions are of the utmost importance to 
the sanitary inspector, inasmuch as, in many instances, 
he is consulted by property owners as to the best 
system of closet to adopt in given situations,- it is 
therefore most essential for him to come to some deci- 
sion upon so important a matter, which is no easy 
thing to do, without first consulting very carefully the 
■whole of the official government reports, and the 
writings of eminent sanitarians. Upon a few of these 
points my mind is quite clear : — 

1st. That the common privies should be prohibited 
by law, 

2nd. That the " Goux Absorbent Closet" should be 
.adopted where water-closets are not already constructed, 
but only on condition of their being scavenged by the 
local sanitary authority, 

3rd. That only under special circumstances should 
water-closets be encouraged, and when adopted in lower 
«lass property, the " Mac far lane's, of Glasgow," or 
* ( Baeheldor's, of Liverpool," are trough closets, pos- 
sessing advantages over the ordinary water- closet, 
especially in properties where one closet is used by 
more than one tenement, and also when these closet* 
.are adopted the flushing of them should be entirely in 
the hands of the night-soil department. 

When we are told that the death-rate of London 
some two hundred years ago was at the rate of 80 per 
1,000 per annum, and now 22, can we for a moment 
doubt that sanitation has worked a wonderful change? 









There is, however, still room for much improvement; 
many of the simple laws of nature require to be more 
strictly observed. In the densely populated courts and 
alleys of our large towns we are able to find sad speci- 
mens of human nature, bringing to the mind of those 
who take time to think, striking proofs of defective 
sanitary legislation and organization. Aa to the defects 
in such legislation, there is, I think, no person who has 
a better opportunity of observing them than the sani- 
tary inspector. 

It is upon this official that the responsibility rests of 
practically carrying out the ideas and instructions of 
the medical officer of health, the sanitary authority, 
and the provisions of the Sanitary Acts. It will, there- 
fore, be interesting for a moment to glance at a few 
slight defects as examples. 

There is one prominent defect to which nearly the 
whole of the medical officers of health in the country 
have recently directed attention, that is the want of 
powers for compulsory registration of cases of infectious 
disease; and to which, I think, it is only reasonable to 
add powers to compel sanitary authorities to provide 
hospital accommodation for infection! diseases. There 
are many urban authorities which might be mentioned, 
that have but very imperfect accommodation' of this 
description. 

As to the inspecting of offensive trades and nuisances 
arising from noxious vapours, I shall make a few re- 
marks — inasmuch as the duty of inspecting all works 
where any offensive trade is carried on is one of such 
importance as to warrant the appointment of a special 
inspector for each county, or division of a county, 




varying as to the number of works therein. Such ap- 
pointments might be filled by those sanitary inspectors 
who felt most disposed to turn their attention to that 
particular branch, and who were competent to pass 
certain examinations, held by the authority of the 
Local Government Board, in whose hands the appoint- 
ments Bhould be vested; and that duplicates of all 
reports should be sent to the local authority in whose 
district the works might be situated to which the report 
referred. Under the present arrangements it often 
occurs that the time of the inspector is so much 
taken lip with the removal of those nuisances of more 
frequent occurrence, that he has very little time to 
devote to this important branch of lus duty, which, in 
itself, should be the sole study of one individual, that 
is, to be in a position to give sound practical advice 
and instructions to the proprietors of the large number 
of offensive trades which are now carried on, to the 
great injury to health and vegetation. In dividing the 
labour in this form, it would give an opportunity for a 
certain number of men to devote their abilities and 
inventive faculties to one special subject, and thereby 
become experts in their department: whereas, under 
the present system the duties arc so numerous and 
important that before a man is thoroughly expert on 
every subject, he is called away by death, or from old 
age rendered incapable of service. 

In briefly considering the numerous duties of the 

inspector, and the various subjects with which he is 

expected to make himself conversant, the contamination 

" air is the most prominent. 

hat the air which we breathe in most urban dis- 
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tricts is highly impure, is a fact scarcely to be disputed ; 
the agents at work, by which this contamination is 
caused are numerous : such as foul accumulations of 
filth, often in a state of putrefaction ; the sending into 
our midst of dangerous gases, such as carbonic acid 
gas, sulphurous acid gas, and chlorine, as the results of 
coal combustion from our factory chimneys and other 
works ; also the discharges from our sewers and drains, 
in the shape of sewer gas, containing a large amount 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, as the results of imperfect 
cleansing and ventilation of such sewers and drains. 
Overcrowding may be also mentioned as one of the 
most wilful of air contaminations, considering the mode 
of shutting out of our dwellings every particle of 
outside air, and thus leaving the inmates to breathe the 
air which is contaminated by each other. 

Next in order may be taken the contamination of 
our food and water supply, by adulteration of food, 
diseased meat, &c, and the polluting of our water by 
sewage matter. 

If then, by the prevention of the contamination of 
air, food, and water, we can save a few fellow-men, 
from the vast number which perish yearly, is it not an 
object worthy of the attention of the noblest and most 
philanthropic men amongst us? 



-muni bj Sbiv & buns, Fetter Line, K.C. 



SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


LIST OF BOOKS AND FORMS 




HEQVTBBD BY 




ftmytttsri af If nisannj; 


In the Execution of their Important Duties, 




SHAW &, SONS 


, 


7, 8, & 9, FETTER LANE, & 40, CRAKE COURT, 


LON.DON. E.C. 


A d. 


15 Form of Contract between Sanitary Authority and 


Inspector of Nuisances - each 


6 


1C Inspector's Eeporb Book, 1 quire, half-bound - 


10 


2 „ „ - - 


12 6 


„ ,, in loosesbeets for reports, per qr. 


•1 


17 Inspector's Journal of Visits and Continuous Record 


10 6 


17" Pocket Memorandum Book and Journal 


8 6 


18 Inspector's Return of Nuisances Book ... 


8 O 


19 „ Presentment Book of Complaints • 


11 O 


M Inspector's Sanitaiy Survey, compiledby Dr. Robinson, 




Medical Officer of Health for the combined Sani- 




tary Authorities of East Kent, in books of 2J are. 


14 ft 


Mi> Ditto ditto in loose sheets, per quire • 


4 O 


20 Inspector's Register of Common Lodging Houses, 




under Sanitary Act - 1 quire 10s., 2 quires 


16 O 


SHAW AND SONS, 



LIST OF BOOKS & FORMS— continued. 


' 


Inspector's Report as to Noxious Trades, &c, or 
Breach or No n- observance of Bye-laws as to the 
same. Section 8, clause 5 - - per quire 


3 




22 


Notice to Medical Officer of Health of Houses where 
Sickness prevails or Suddeu Death occurs, in 
books of 50 each ------ 


3 




23 


Notice to Medical Officer of Health of a Trade Nui- 
sance Injurious to Health, in hooks of 60- 


3 




2-1 


Notice to Medical Officer of Health oi Overcrowding 
Houses ------ per quire 


3 




2i« 


Notice to Medical Officer of Health of suspected 
Water Pollution .... per quire 


3 




25 


Form of Certificate of Analyst as to Adulterated 
Articles of Food - per quire 


S 




,0 


Order of Sanitary Authority to Disinfect House 






27 


H „ ,, to Remove Person 
suffering from Infectious Disease - 






A3 


Notice of Nuisance to Owner by Inspector, pre- 
liminary Form .... pe r quire 


3 




106o Notice to Abate Nuisance {Form A. iu Act) ,, 


3 





107« 


Ditto to Abate Nuisance. Premises in condition 
Injurious to Health. This and the following 
Forma to 1I3« are variations of Form A in Act 


s 





108a Ditto Foul Pool, Ditch, Gutter, Watercourse - 


3 





109a 


Ditto Animal kept so as to he a Nuisance 


3 





lltta 


Ditto Accumulation or Deposit which is a Nuisance 


3 





111« 




3 




112,. 


Ditto Factory, Workshop or Workplace not kept in 






cleanly state, so as to be injurious to 




HSn Ditto From Smoke ■ 
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